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A NIGHT IN JUNE. 


I 
Lapy! in this night of June, 
Fair like thee and holy, 
Art thou gazing at the moon 
That is rising slowly ? 
I am gazing on her now: 
Something tells me, so art thou. 


IL 
Night hath been when thou and I 
Side by side were sitting, 
Watching o’er the moonlit sky 
Fleecy cloudlets flitting. 
Close our hands were linkéd then ; 
When will they be linked again? 


III, 
What to me the starlight still, 
Or the moonbeams’ splendor, 
If I do not feel the thrill 
Of thy fingers slender ? 
Summer nights in vain are clear, 
If thy footstep be not near. 


IV. 
Roses slumbering in their sheaths 
O’er my threshold clamber, 
And the honeysuckle wreathes 
Its translucent amber 
Round the gables of my home : 
How is it thou dost not come? 


ve. 


If thou camest, rose on rose 
From its sleep would waken ; 
From each flower and leaf that blows 
Spices would be shaken ; 
Floating down from star and tree, 
Dreamy perfumes welcome thee. 


vi. 


I would lead thee where the leaves 
In the moon-rays glisten ; 
And, where shadows fall in sheaves, 
We would lean and listen 
For the song of that sweet bird 
That in April nights is heard. 


VIL. 


And when weary lids would close, 
And thy head was drooping, 
Then, like dew that steeps the rose, 
O’er thy languor stooping, 
I would, till I woke a sigh, 
Kiss thy sweet lips silently. 


VIII. 
I would give thee all I own, 
All thou hast would borrow ; 
I from thee would keep alone 
Fear and doubt and sorrow. 
All of tender that is mine, 
Should most tenderly be thine. 





A NIGHT IN JUNE, ETC. 


IX. 
Moonlight ! into other skies, 
I beseech thee wander. 
Cruel, thus.to mock mine eyes, 
Idle thus to squander 
Love’s own light on this dark spot ; 
For my lady cometh not! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. ALFRED AUSTIN 


NIGHTFALL. 
BY MARY ROWLES. 


THE hush of twilight, far and wide, 
Falls on the green and sloping meadows ; 
All tremulous the aspens stand, 
By way-worn zephyrs lightly fanned, 
Where the clear brooklet’s mimic tide 
Sweeps onward to the shadows, 


All day its sun-flecked ripples flow 
Through pastures strown with hay and clo- 


ver ; 
Through lonely glens, where alders lean 
To kiss the dimpled waves, unseen, 
And sweet wild roses blush below 
The brambles drooping over ! 


By this low bridge and moss-grown fence, 
In fitful mood its music tarries ; 

While fluted beech-leaves wide dispread, 

And circling swallows overhead 

Move lightly, till each wavelet hence 
Some fair reflection carries, 


Up the broad shoulders of the hills 
Soft twilight shadows climb and darken ; 
But on their faces, westward set, 
A smile of sunset trembles yet, 
And there a throstle sings, and thrills 
The world below to hearken ! 


Far off the cuckoo’s plaintive call, 

Scarce separate from the silence lingers ; 
In shadowland the blossoms sleep, 
Where white-robed mists arise to keep 
Their nightly watch, caressing all 

With silent, dewy fingers. 


The stars peep forth, the afterglow 
Fades slowly out behind the larches ; 
The birds are hushed — save one that seems 
To chirp a little in his dreams — 
When outcast breezes faintly blow 
Adown the woodland arches, 


The ripples vanish, seaward drawn ; 
The flowers in sleep their perfume render ; 
So nightly round each darkening slope, 
The light is sown in patient hope, 
That the rich harvest of the dawn 
May rise in golden splendor ! 
Sunday Magazine. 














FLORENCE. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
FLORENCE.* 


“IT is impossible to help loving Flor- 
ence. Sheis the mother of all who live 
by thought; she must be studied unceas- 
ingly, for she offers an inexhaustible 
source of instruction. Rome is grander 
and speaks more to the imagination of 
men: Venice is stranger, more uncom- 
mon and more picturesque. Florence is 
more indispensable to humanity: she has 
witnessed the birth of Dante, the divine 
poet: of Michel Angelo, the man of four 
souls: of Galileo, the great blind man 
who reads in the darkness and divines the 
secrets of worlds. If Florence were to 
disappear from the surface of the globe, 
the archives of human thought would lose 
their most precious titles, and the Latin 
race would be in mourning for its ances- 
tors.” 

These are the concluding words of an 
introduction in which M. Yriarte elo- 
quently expatiates on the views and mo- 
tives which have led to the production of 
his splendid work on Florence; a work 
adorned with five hundred illustrations, 
and got up with every accessory of paper 
and print that could be lavished on what 
is pre-eminently an édition deluxe. For- 
tunately, a corresponding amount of taste 
and learning has been bestowed upon the 
text; and we propose to deal with it as 
not long since we dealt with his work on 
Venice; namely, to make it the basis of a 
sketch of Florentine history and the sum- 
mary of the causes which enabled the 
Florentine republic to fill for a period 
nearly the same proud position in reviv- 
ing Italy, the Italy of the Renaissance, 
which Athens once occupied in Greece. 
We propose, however, to go to the foun- 
tain-head for the history, and take it when 
we can find it in the simple language of 
the chroniclers. 

Florence first rose into importance and 
began to take rank as a city after the cap- 
ture and annexation of Fiesole, A.p. 
1010, but she remained subject to the 
imperial authority in some shape during 
Florence: 


* Charles Yriarte. L’ Histoire, Les 


Médicis, Les Humanistes, Les Lettres, Les Arts. 
Orné de 500 Gravures et Planches. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Paris, 1881. 
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the next hundred years ; and at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century we find her 
under the rule of the Countess Matilda, 
the enterprising lady who had managed 
to become possessed of the larger part of 
central Italy, out of which she endowed 
her friend and ally the pope with the ter- 
ritories which have ever since been re- 
garded as the patrimony of the Church. 
The countess died A.D. 1115, and the 
Florentines thenceforth figure as an in- 
dependent community, having already 
exercised most of the functions and 
privileges of a free state, including home 
rule and the right of making war or peace 
on their own account. Their extreme 
versatility and love of change provoked 
the bitter irony of Dante: — 


Athens and Lacedemon, that ordained 

Their ancient laws and were so civilized, 

To living well made but a small advance 

Compared with thee that weavest such thin 
web 

Of policy, that unto mid November, 

That \asts not, which was in October spun. 

How often within time of memory 

Laws, institutions, coins, and offices, 

Hast thou changed, and renewed thy citizens ? 

And if thou thinkest well and seest the truth, 

Thyself to a sick woman thou wilt liken, 

Who cannot find repose upon her down, 

But by her tossing seeks to ease her pain.* 


At one time they were governed by 
consuls, at another by a captain-general 
or gonfalonier: then by signors and 
priors; and again by select bodies under 
the name of Senate, Council, or Balia. 
Occasionally they had recourse to a dic- 
tator who turned outa tyrant. In 1207, 
when the supreme authority was vested 
in six consuls and a Senate, they resorted 
to a singular expedient to insure the im- 
partial administration of justice. This 
was the nomination of a foreigner, “a 
gentleman of another city,” to be Podesta 
and preside in their courts, civil and crim- 
inal, for a year, with full power to convict, 
pass sentences, and execute judgments. 
One Gualfredatto of Milan was named 
and had the episcopal palace assigned 
him as a residence; but it would appear 
that the experiment did not answer, for 
when we next hear of the Podesta, it is 


* Purgatory, canto 6; Pollock’s translation. 
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as filling an office of inferior dignity un- 
der the consuls, The guardianship of the 
public peace, with the suppression or 
punishment of crimes of violence, was 
commonly a hopeless task in a com- 
munity distracted by faction and intrigue. 
It. was the Capulet and Montague feud 
repeated and multiplied ; and it is remark- 
able how accurately Shakespeare has de- 
picted by dint of genius the exact state 
of things which, according to the annal- 
ists, existed in almost every Italian city 
of the earlier Middle Ages. We are re- 
minded of the Irish home rulers who, 
expatiating on the advantages of a sep- 
aration from the hated Saxons, exclaimed, 
“What capital fights we should have 
amongst ourselves if the Englishers 
would only let us alone!” This absence 
of restraint on their pugnacity was equally 
valued by the Florentines, who, we learn 
from Villani, were in the habit of fighting 
one day and dining and drinking together 
the next, taking occasion in their cups to 
pay a just tribute to any extraordinary 
feat of bravery that might have been per- 
formed on either side.* The most mem- 
orable and durable of the Florentine 
feuds is related by Villani in a chapter 
headed, “ How the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line parties were created in Florence: ” 


In the year of Christ, 1215, Messere Gherardo 
Orlandi being Podesta, one Messere Buondel- 
monte of Buondelmonte, noble citizen of Flor- 
ence, having promised to take to wife a lady 
of the house of Amidei, honorable and noble 
citizens, and the same Messere Buondelmonte, 
who was a gallant and handsome cavalier, then 
riding through the city, —a lady of the house 
of Donati called to him, making light of her 
he had promised to take to wife, as neither 
handsome nor good enough, saying, “ I had kept 
my daughter here for you,” whom she showed 
him, and she (the daughter) was very hand- 
some, and incontinently the said Messere 
Buondelmonte, by the instigation of the devil, 
chose and espoused her. Thereupon the rela- 
tives of the abandoned one assemble in huge 
indignation, and take counsel as to the sort 
and degree of vengeance which their outraged 
honor required them to inflict. 


* Giovani Villani, ‘* Cronica.’? Villani was the con- 
temporary of Philippe de Comines. The authenticity 
of the preceding chronicler, Dino Compagni, has been 
seriously impugned and shaken, much of what passes 
under his name being considered spurious. 





FLORENCE. 


Their deliberations were brought toa 
conclusion by one Mosca de’ Lamberti, 
who uttered the fatal phrase, “ Cosa fatta 
capo ha” (what’s done, can’t be undone); 
which, freely interpreted, meant death. 
The sentence thus passed was executed 
on the first day of Easter at the Ponte 
Vecchio, to which Buondelmonte was 
seen advancing “nobly dressed in a new 
white robe on his white palfrey,” till he 
reached the foot of the pedestal of the 
statue of Mars, when he was assailed and 
struck from his horse by two of the 
Amidei and despatched by others : 


His veins were cut by Oderigo Fifanti, and 
there was with them one of the Counts de’ 
Gangalondi; wherefore the city ran to arms 
and rose intumult. And this death of Messere 
Buondelmonte was the cause and the com- 
mencement of the accurst Guelph and Ghibel- 
line parties in Florence, although there were 
already factions enough among the noble citi- 
zens. But by the death of Messere Buondel- 
monte all the lineages of nobles and other citi- 
zens of Florence were engaged in them; some 
holding to the Buondelmonti, who sided with 
the Guelph party and were its head: some 
to the Uberti, who were the head of the 
Ghibelline party; whence all our city under- 
went much evil and ruin, of which we shall 
have to make mention, and which it may well 
be believed will never cease unless God should 
make an end of it. And thus was shown that 
the enemy of the human race, through the sins 
of the Florentines, had power through the idol 
of Mars, which the Florentine pagans formerly 
adored, so that such homicide began at the 
foot of his image, from which so much evil has 
flowed. 

So far Villani, who goes on to say that 
the names of these celebrated factions 
were reported to have arisen from the feud 
between two German barons called 
Guelfo and Ghibellino, who took opposite 
sides in the never-ceasing conflict be- 
tween the empire and the papacy. Some 
additional details are given in an ancient 
manuscript from the Buondelmonte libra- 
ry, including the incident which has been 
made the subject of a striking picture by 
Mr. Paget, who represents the affianced 
bride as carried in procession with Buon- 
delmonte’s head upon her lap.* 


* “Florentine History.” By H. E. Nap‘er, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, F.R.S. In six volumes. Vcl 
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The fatal influence of the Buondel- 
monte feud is commemorated by Dante: 


O Buondelmonte! what ill counselling 
Prevailed on thee to break the plighted bond. 
Many who now are weeping would rejoice 
Had God to Ema given thee, the first time 
Thou near our city camest.* 


Mosca de’ Lamberti, who counselled the 
assassination, is rewarded by a place in 
the “ Inferno :” — 


Then one 
Maimed of each hand, uplifted in the gloom 
The bleeding stumps, that they with gory spots 
Sullied his face, and cried : “ Remember this 
Of Mosca too, I, who alas! exclaimed 
The deed once done there is an end, that proved 
A seed of sorrow to the Tuscan race.” 


In the ensuing struggle the first advan- 
tage was gained by the Ghibellines, who, 
with the aid of the emperor Frederic I1., 
drove their rivals from the city, and com- 
pelled them to take refuge in the upper 
valley of the Arno; but, on the death of 
the emperor, a reconciliation was effected, 
during which some important changes 
were made in the government, especially 
as regards the military organization. The 
whole male population was enrolled under 
they might at any time be summoned and 
gonfaloniert or banner-men, by whom 
arrayed : — 


To give importance to their armies, and to 
serve as a point of refuge for those who were 
exhausted in the fight, and from which, having 
become refreshed, they might again make head 
against the enemy, they provided a large car, 
drawn by two oxen, covered with red cloth, 
upon which was an ensign of white and red. 
When they intended to assemble the army, 
this car was brought into the New Market, 
and delivered with pomp to the heads of the 
people. To give solemnity to their enter- 
prises, they had a bell called Martinella, which 
was rung during a whole month before the 
forces left the city, in order that the enemy 
might have time to provide for his defence ; so 
great was the virtue then existing amongst 
men, and with so much generosity of mind 


i., chap. ix. This book leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of learning or research, but it will affect most 
readers as Guicciardini, in the well-known story, af- 
fected the convict. 

* Paradiso, canto 16. Ema is the river which Buon- 
delmonte crossed on entering Florence. Sismondi 
describes him as a nobleman of the Ghibelline party 
from the banks of the Arno. 


were they governed, that as it is now consid- 
ered a brave and prudent act to assail an un- 
provided enemy, in those days it would have 
been thought disgraceful, and productive of 
only a fallacious advantage. This bell was 
also taken with the army, and served to regu- 
late the keeping and relief of guard, and other 
matters necessary in the practice of war. * 


With these ordinations, civil and mili- 
tary, continues Machiavel, the Florentines 
established their liberty; but these only 
lasted for ten years, after which, besides 
a fresh outbreak of the Ghibellines, who 
complained of being divested of their fair 
share of authority, divisions ensued be- 
tween the people and the nobility, in which 
each of these naturally opposed classes 
obtained the upper hand by turns. The 
pope, Gregory X., interfered, but, finding 
his advice disregarded, declared them in- 
corrigible, and, by way of tranquillizing 
matters, excommunicated the whole of 
them ; and the entire community remained 
under an interdict till his death. 

Of the spirit that animated this remark- 
able people in the midst of their civil dis- 
sensions, no stronger proof can well be 
given than the decree of 1293 for the con- 
struction of their cathedral: — 


Considering that it is the sovereign pru- 
dence of a people of great origin to proceed 
in its affairs in such a manner that, by its ex- 
ternal works, may be recognized not less the 
wisdom than the magnanimity of its conduct, 
the order is given to Arnolfo, master architect 
of our community, to make models or designs 
for the renovation of Santa Maria Reparata 
with the most devoted and prodigal magnifi- 
[ cence, so that the industry and power of man 
may not invent nor ever undertake anything 
finer or more vast—according to what the 
wisest citizens have said and counselled in 
public sittings and secret committee, namely, 
that one ought not to stretch a hand towards 
the works of the community, if one has not the 
project of making them correspond to the 
great soul composed of all the souls of all the 
citizens, united in one of the same will. 


The worst of their feuds, that of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, was imported 
from a neighboring state. Two members 
of the Cancellieri, one of the leading fam- 
ilies of Pistoia, quarrelled and came to 
blows. Gere, son of Bertucca, was slightly 





wounded by Lere, son of Gulielmo, who 











ordered him to go to the house of Ber- 
tucca and ask pardon for what he had 
done. Here he was seized and bound by 
order of Bertucca, who, after causing his 
hand to be chopped off upon a block used 
for chopping meat, told him: “Go to thy 
father and tell him that sword-wounds are 
cured with iron and not with words.” The 
father of the mutilated youth called his 
people to arms, and a conflict began, in 
which ere long the entire community was 
engaged. The family were descended 
from a Cancellieri who had two wives — 
Bianca and Neri —after whom the two 
factions, which became famous as the Bi- 
anchi and Neri, were named. Unable to 
bring matters to a conclusion at Pistoia, 
the rival chiefs repaired to Florence, 
where the Cerchi and Donati were then 
the two families most distinguished b 
wealth, birth, and the number of their fol- 
lowers. The Cerchi took part with the 
Bianchi, and the Donati with the Neri. 
The struggle was stoutly maintained on 
both sides with changing fortunes and on 
tolerably equal terms, till the Bianchi fell 
under suspicion of a conspiracy to intro- 
duce foreign influence ; and such was the 
popular indignation, that the whole of 
them were banished, their property con- 
fiscated, and their houses pulled down.* 
What invests these transactions with a 
peculiar interest is the manner in which 
Dante was mixed up in them. He was 
honorably known in war and public life 
before he obtained distinction as a poet. 
At the battle of Arezzo, 1286, Veri de’ 
Cerchi, the commander of the Florentine 
cavalry, called for a forlorn hope of twelve 
to head the charge, naming himself, his 
son, and two nephews for four, and leav- 
ing the remaining eight to be supplied by 
volunteers. One hundred and fifty emu- 
lously presented themselves, and amongst 
the foremost was Dante. He was a prior 
or (according to Machiavel) one of the 
Signory, when atransitory lull was brought 
about by banishing the most turbulent of 
both parties. The position he held may 
be inferred from his language when an 
embassy was proposed tohim: “If I go, 
who will remain? If 1 stay, who will 
go?” showing, observes Mrs. Oliphant, a 
contempt of his fellows which a popular as- 
sembly was little likely to brook.t He was 
employed in an embassy to Rome, when 
another revolution, fatal to his party, took 
place, and then (in 1301) commenced the 
exile which only terminated with his life. 
* Machiavel, History, book ii., chap. iv. 


+ Foreign Classics for English Readers — Dante. 
By Mrs, Oliphant. 1878. 
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In the first instance a fine was imposed, 
and he was banished for two years; but 
to punish his contumacy, or on account of 
some aggravation of the offence, he was 
condemned in March, 1302, along with 
fourteen others, to be burnt alive, and 
this sentence, repeated and renewed in 
1311, was not formally reversed till 1494. 
He was born and leon a Guelph, and 
his political day-dream was a free and 
united Italy under the pope; but so pas- 
sionate was his love of country, that he 
left no means untried, consistent or in- 
consistent with his principles, to procure 
a repeal of his banishment. At one time 
we find him seeking the protection of the 
emperor, and eager to re-enter Florence 
in the imperial train with the Ghibellines. 
There was one degradation, and the onl 
one that promised to be effective, to which 
he could not bring himself to submit. It 
was the custom at Florence on certain 
saint-days to amnesty offenders who were 
first dedicated to the saint, but any one so 
amnestied was placed on a level with a 
criminal who received a pardon. In 1315, 
on the day of Saint John the Baptist, 
Dante was chosen to benefit by the privi- 
lege. A decree was passed that he should 
be dedicated to Saint John in a public 
ceremony, and a monk was despatched to 
inform him of what bad been resolved in 
his favor. His reply was worthy of the 
author of the “ Divine Comedy :” — 


If you succeed in finding another way which 
leaves intact my honor and my reputation, show 
it me, I pray you. But if that is the road I 
must tread, and if it is the only one, I shall 
never see Florence again. Everywhere, thank 
God! I can contemplate the heavens and the 
rising of the stars ; everywhere I can give my- 
self up to the search for truth. And I am to 
lose my fair fame! And I am to debase my- 
self within these very walls which have wit- 
nessed my birth; no, I will not do it, should I 
want bread. 


He died in exile at Ravenna in 1321. 
Such was the terror inspired by the ad- 
vance of the Imperial forces which Dante 
accompanied in 1312-13, that the Floren- 
tines gave up their city for five years to 


Robert, king of Naples, upon an under- . 


standing that he was to defend it as his 
own. He sent them first as commander 
of their forces the Count Novello, with 
whom they speedily became discontented, 
and subsequently Walter, duke of Athens, 
who, in September, 1342, contrived, under 
the show of a popular election, to become 
their absolute sovereign ; a position in 
which no tyrant, ancient or modern, could 
well have behaved worse. They rose and 
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expelled him in less than a year, and in 
the resettlement of the government, the 
power was equitably divided between the 
nobles and the people, respectively repre- 
sented by Signors; but this arrangement 
was of short duration, the civil dissen- 
sions broke out with renewed fury, and 
after several days’ fighting Florence pre- 
sented the spectacle of a town taken by 
assault after a desperate resistance street 
by street. The popular party were victo- 
rious; ‘and so complete (says Machia- 
vel) was the ruin of the nobility, that they 
never afterwards ventured to take arms 
for the recovery of their power, and soon 
became humble and abject in the extreme. 
And thus Florence lost the generosity of 
her character and her distinction in 
arms.” Nor did she gain in tranquillity, 
liberty, social equality, or regular govern- 
ment, by the suppression of the nobles, 
many of whom dropped their armorial 
bearings, blended with the people, and 
began intriguing for influence as before. 
Factions, also, were formed amongst the 
citizens, and family after family continued 
rising and falling, till the whole powers of 
the government were gradually concen- 
trated in one, and the Medici became the 
hereditary rulers of the State. 

They were of plebeian origin: Sis- 
mondi states that the first time the name 
attracts attention was about the middle 
of the thirteenth century: and M. Yriarte 
says that the first of them who won a 
place in history and rose above the level 
of his fellow-citizens, so as to give token 
of the future sovereignty of the race, was 
Giovanni, born in 1360. But during an 
insurrectionary movement, occasioned by 
Maso degli Albizzi in 1379, a body of 
the people repaired to the house of Veri 
de’ Medici, then the head of the family, 
to beg him to undertake the government; 
and (adds Machiavel) it is agreed by all 
who have written concerning the events 
of this period, that if Veri had been en- 
dowed with more ambition than integrity, 
he might easily have become prince of 
the city. He simply did his best to com- 
pose the disturbances, and so neglected 
or mismanaged the opportunity, that his 
party was completely deprived of power 
within two years. “From that time,” 
says Sismondi, “ their rivals, the Albizzi, 
directed the republic for the space of 
forty-three years, from 1381 to 1424, with 
a happiness and glory till then unexam- 
pled. No triumph of an aristocratic fac- 
tion ever merited a more brilliant place 
in history.” He goes on to describe this 
as the most prosperous epoch of the 





republic, “that in which it acquired the 
greatest opulence, in which the arts, 
sciences, and literature adopted Flor- 
ence as their native country, — that in 
which were born and formed all those 
great men, of whom the Medici, their con- 
temporaries, have reaped the glory, with- 
out having had any share in producing 
them, — that, finally, in which the repub- 
lic most constantly followed the noblest 
policy.” Tomaso degli Albizzi and Ni- 
cold da Uzzano are named as the chiefs 
of the aristocracy at this period of glory 
and wisdom, which was brought to an end 
by the folly or imprudence of Rinaldo, 
the son of Tomaso.* 

There is hardly a sentence in this ani- 
mated description that is strictly accurate. 
The old, the real nobility were still, as 
such, excluded from power, and what Sis- 
mondi calls an aristocracy was a popular 
party, headed by what Machiavel more 
accurately terms the new nobles or nobil- 
ity of the people, many of whom sided 
with the Medici. The men of genius who 
form the chief glory of Florence, — 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, belong 
to an antecedent period; and most of 
the men of letters, who made her the seat 
of literature, to a subsequent one. No 
doubt her intellectual development was 
constantly in progress, but it nowhere ap- 
pears that the Albizzi did anything to accel- 
erate it, and their best claim to an hon- 
orable place in history rests on their for- 
eign policy, when, if we may believe Sis- 
mondi, “the republic, directed by them, 
acting as the — of Italian liberty, 
by turns set limits to the ambition of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, of Ladislaus, king 
of Naples, and of Philippo Maria, duke of 
Milan.” This, again, is difficult to recon- 
cile with the disastrous result of the war 
with the duke of Milan. The Florentines 
sustained a defeat at Zagonara, which 
is described as spreading consternation 
through Tuscany. ‘ Nevertheless,” says 
Machiavel, “in this great defeat, famous 
throughout all Italy, no death occurred 
except those of Lodovico degli Obizi and 
two of his people, who, having fallen from 
their horses, were drowned in the morass.” 
Speaking of another battle in which the 
Florentines were victorious in 1495, he 
remarks: “ Nor was there ever an in- 
stance of wars being carried on in an 
enemy’s country with less injury to the 
assailants than at this; for in so great a 
defeat, and in a battle which lasted four 
hours, only one man died, and he not 


* History of the Italian Republics, p. 225. 
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from wounds inflicted by hostile weapons, 
or any honorable means, but having fallen 
from his horse, was trampled to death.” 
Againin 1467: “ The Florentine generals 
being now left without any hindrance, 
pressed the enemy more closely, so that 
they came to a regular engagement, which 
continued half a day without either party 
yielding. Some horses were wounded 
and prisoners taken, but no death oc- 
curred.” This is intelligible enough if 
both armies were composed of merce- 
naries who could earn their wages with- 
out hurting one another. Machiavel’s 
explanation is, that “ being nearly all 
mounted, and covered with armor, there 
was no necessity for risking their lives: 
while they were fighting, their armor de- 
fended them, and when they could resist 
no longer, they yielded and were safe.” 

The defeat at Zagonara was the cause 
of a threatening amount of popular irrita- 
tion, which Rinaldo degli Albizzi was un- 
able altogether tocalm down. He applied 
to Giovanni de’ Medici to co-operate with 
him in restoring public confidence, and 
was told that he had better begin by 
alleviating the public burdens. On his 
refusing to do this, Giovanni brought for- 
ward and caused to be passed by a gen- 
eral assembly of the people, in whom 
the supreme legislative power always re- 
mained vested, the law known as the 
catasto,an ad valorem tax on property, 
peculiarly obnoxious to the rich. Soon 
after this (in 1428) he was taken ill, and 
finding his end approaching, gave his 
parting benediction to his sons, Cosmo 
and Lorenzo, telling them that nothing 
cheered him so much as the recollection 
that he had never wilfully offended any 
one, but had always used his best endeav- 
ors to confer benefits upon all : — 


By adopting this method, although amongst 
so many enemies, and surrounded by so many 
conflicting interests, I have not only main- 
tained my reputation, but increased my influ- 
ence. If you pursue the same course, you will 
be attended by the same good fortune; if 
otherwise, you may be assured, your end will 
reseinble that of those who in our own times 
have brought ruin both upon themselves and 
their families. 


In the following year, Florence was en- 
gaged in a war with Lucca, in which a 
notable part was played by Brunelleschi, 
who failed to maintain as an engineer the 
fame he had acquired as an architect. 
His notion was that the river Sercio might 
be.dammed up or turned so as to inun- 
date the whole of the country round 
Lucca, and embankments were raised 
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under his direction with this view; but 
these embankments were cut, counter- 
embankments were raised, and the upshot 
was that the river. overflowed the ground 
occupied by the Florentines, who were 
compelled to raise the siege. During this 
war, which lasted till May, 1433, the Al- 
bizzi retained their supremacy; but the 
influence of the Medici had simultane- 
ously augmented through the sagacious 
conduct of their chief, Cosmo, who had 
been conscientiously following the dying 
advice of his father. He is described as 
the most prudent of men; of grave and 
courteous demeanor, extremely liberal and 
humane. 


He never attempted anything against parties, 
or against rulers, but was bountiful to all: 
and, by the unwearied generosity of his dis- 
position, made himself partisans of all ranks 
of the citizens. This mode of proceeding in- 
creased the difficulties of those who were in 
the government, and Cosmo himself hoped 
that by its pursuit he might be able to live in 
Florence as much respected and as secure as 
any other citizen; or if the ambition of his 
adversaries compelled him to adopt a different 
course, arms and the favor of his friends would 
enable him to become more so, 


Rinaldo dei Albizzi saw and pointed out 
to his friends that the contest lay between 
them and the Medici, that it was an in- 
ternecine contest, and that it was for 
their advantage to precipitate the crisis, 
since Cosmo was turning every hour to 
good account. But even the most eager 
of his adversaries hesitated to assail or 
proscribe a man against whom nothing 
could be urged except that he was win- 
ning his way to eminence by public and 
private virtues, by patriotism, munificence, 
and generosity. At length Rinaldo, by a 
mixture of persuasion and corruption, 
won over a new gonfalonier, Bernardo 
Guadagni, to his cause. Cosmo was ar- 
rested, and a packed da/ia (committee of 
the assembly) met to deliberate whether 
he should be banished or put to death: 
no crime being alleged against him except 
his wealth and position and the uses he 
might be tempted to make of them. He 
was imprisoned in the palace under the 
charge of Federigo Malavolti, who, see- 
ing that he ate only a few morsels of 
bread, said to him: “Cosmo, you are 
afraid of being poisoned, and are evi- 
dently hastening your end by hunger. 
You wrong me if you think I would be a 
party to such an atrocious act: and that 
you may take your food with greater as. 
surance, I will partake of your meals with 
you.” ; 
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Federigo also enabled him to commu- 
nicate with friends, who, by bribing the 
gonfalonier, got the impending sentence 
of death commuted to banishment to 
Padua. Here, and at Venice, where he 
was permitted to reside for some months, 
he received visits of condolence from the 
ambassadors of foreign States deputed to 
do him honor, and in less than a year his 
recall was imperatively demanded by his 
countrymen. The gonfalonier and a ma- 
jority of the Signory chosen in August, 
1434, were his partisans; and after a vain 
attempt of the exiled pope Eugenius to 
mediate, an assembly was convened and 
a new balia created, which immediately 
restored Cosmo, and banished Rinaldo 
Albizzi with so many other citizens that 
“there were few places in Italy which did 
not contain some, and many others be- 
yond the Alps were full of them.” 

M. Yriarte says that, “dating from 
Cosmo’s return, there was an end of the 
republic: the name remained, and with 
the forms, was permitted to remain for a 
long time to come; but the Medici already 
formed a dynasty, and all made it a joy 
and a duty to obey a family marked in the 
front for power.” This is true in the 
main, although there were times when 
their sun was threatened with an eclipse ; 
and their mode of winning their way to 
the supreme authority fully justifies the 
commendation of Voltaire, “that no fam- 
ily ever obtained power by so just a title.” 
It was the soft collar of social esteem, 
not the iron collar of compelled obedience, 
that was so complacently worn by the 
Florentines, who submitted to it the more 
readily because they thought that the 
moment it became galling it could be 
thrown off. 

The Medici were pre-eminently mer- 
chant princes, perhaps the only family 
who can be so described in the strict and 
literal acceptance of the term, the only 
family who combined the attributes of 
sovereignty with the regular pursuits of 
trade. Whilst receiving ambassadors 
and corresponding with monarchs on 
affairs of state, they were bankers and 
money-lenders. They had sixteen branch 
entehiicheeats in different parts of Eu- 
rope, including Lyons, Bourges, Venice, 
Genoa, Naples,and Rome. They farmed 
the revenue: they were largely engaged 
in mining and agriculture; and so fortu- 
nate were their speculations that their 
colossal fortune went on accumulating, in 
despite of the munificence with which 
they lavished it. It appears from their 
account book (/ibro di ragione) that Cosmo 





spent more than four hundred thousand 
golden florins on monuments, churches, 
convents, and ecclesiastical or charitable 
foundations ;* and this at a time when 
the public income of Florence did not 
average more than three hundred thou- 
sand. The rate of interest was exorbi- 
tant, and they derived enormous profits 
from loans. A timely advance to Edward 
IV. enabled him, as he subsequently ac- 
knowledged, to recover his throne, but he 
no doubt paid for it in proportion to the 
risk.t When the Venetians joined Al- 
fonso of Arragon against Florence, Cos- 
mo, by his commercial operations, so 
drained Naples and Venice of .money, 
that they were glad to make peace upon 
any terms. 

The grasp, the varied capacity, the en- 
terprising spirit of the Medici, may be 
collected from the specimens of their cor- 
respondence preserved in the archives of 
Florence. They are equally at home in 
the most contrasted topics and depart- 
ments: in war, diplomacy, domestic ad- 
ministration, foreign policy, literature, and 
the fine arts ; and, whilst really exercising 
the supreme direction of affairs, they so 
managed matters as to make the citizens 
believe that they were simply complying 
with the wishes and promoting the true in- 
terests of the community. Historians are 
not quite agreed on these points. Ad- 
mitting the fine political insight and 
business talents of Cosmo, Guicciardini 
accuses him of meanness and parsimony 
in ordinary life, and says that, when it 
became expedient, he did not hesitate to 
remove a.troublesome adversary by vio- 
lence ; as when, at his instigation during 
a sudden tumult, Baldaccio d’Anghiari 
was thrown out of a window of the Signo- 
ria Palace. Machiavel attributes the 
death of this man to the gonfalonier, and 
inclines gencrally to the favorable view of 
the growth and gradual establishment of 
the Medicean rule, which is certainly 
most easily reconcilable with the facts. 
If they had played the vulgar game of 
intrigue and conspiracy, they would have 
shared the common fate of the many who, 
like them, had been aiming at supremacy. 
They obtained their end by the choice and 


* “ Along with charities and taxes he (Cosmo) ex- 
pended of his own as much as would be equal, grain 
or grain, to about 387,727/. of English gold, and prob- 
ably between 800,000/. or g00,000/. of our present 
money.” (Capt. Napier, Florentine History, vol. iii., 
p- 342-) Mr. Roscoe computes the golden florin at 
2s. 6d.; Burckhardt at eleven or twelvefrancs. It con- 
tained rather less gold than a half-sovereign. 

t Giovanni Villani mentions a loan of two Florentine 
houses to Edward LV, in 1338, by which (he says) they 
lost 1,365,000 golden florins. 
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adaptation of means peculiar to the fam- 
ily, and their success was in no small de- 
gree owing to the grandeur of conception, 
liberality, and nobility of mind, that 
seemed natural to them. 

The spirit and position of Cosmo may 
be illustrated by an incident. Balthasar 
Cossa, elected pope under the title of John 
XXIII. by the Council of Constance, was 
dethroned by a counter council, and took 
refuge in Florence, where he was domes- 
ticated with Cosmo, an old and attached 
friend, who on his death caused a monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory by 
Donatello and Michelozzo Michelozzi. 
The words “guondam papa” (onewhile 
pope) in the inscription moved the ire of 
the reigning pope, who wrote to the gov- 
ernment of Florence to demand them to 
be erased. The reply, which Cosmo was 
deputed or volunteered to make, was 
brief: “Quod scripsi, scripsi” (What I 
have written, I have written). 

He had four country houses in the 
neighborhood of Florence, where he was 
wont to entertain the artists and men of 
learning. From one of them, Carezzi, 
which still exists, he wrote to Marsilio 
Ficino :— 

I arrived here yesterday as much to im- 
prove my lands as to improve myself. Come 
and join me, come as soon as you can, and do 
not fail to bring with you the treatise of the 
divine Plato: “Of the Sovereign Good.” If 
you had followed my advice, you would already 
have translated it into Latin: there is no pur- 
suit to which I devote myself more readily 
than the pursuit of truth, Come then and 
bring with you the lyre of Orpheus. 


It was this Marsilio Ficino who kept a 
lamp constantly burning before the bust 
of Plato, as before the image of a saint. 
The cultivation of Greek became so much 
the fashion that when Francis Philelpe, a 
famous Grecian, appeared in the streets 
of Florence, ladies of rank pressed to kiss 
the hem of his robe; and a Spanish doc- 
tor, who had come all the way from Spain 
to see Leonardo Bruni, approached him 
at the first interview kneeling. Thesame 
enthusiasm was kindled by native and 
original genius. An admirer of Dante 
ventured to take the candles which were 
burning before the crucifixin the Biga/lo, 
and place them before the bust of the 
poet, crying out, “ Accept this homage: 
thou art still more worthy of it than 
Christ.” The sacrilege was forgotten in 
the tribute to the popular idol. When 
Cimabue was painting his “ Madonna and 
Child with Angels” he was visited in his 
studio by Charles of Anjou, and when the 





picture was finished, it was carried in 
solemn procession to the chapel of St.. 
Maria Novella, in which it was to serve 
as an altarpiece, the largest, it is said, 
then known. So many persons flocked 
to see it while it was still in progress, that 
the painter’s quarter presented the ap- 
pearance of a fair, and the Borgo San 
Pietro (its original name) underwent so 
complete a change of aspect as to be 
called Borgo Allegri.* 

The enthusiasm extended to all classes, 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated. 
This was toward the end of the thirteenth 
century, and indicates a predisposition, 
an intuitive instinctive taste in the popu- 
lation, which goes far to confirm the con- 
clusion of Dr. Burckhardt, that “it was 
not the revival of antiquity alone, but its 
union with the genius of the Italian peo- 
ple, which, under the name of the Renais- 
sance, achieved the conquest of the West- 
ern world.”+ Dante, although he chose 
Virgil for his guide and hailed him as a 
master, drew his inspiration from within: 
he was intensely national and Italian 
where he was not intensely subjective ; 
and the works to which Boccaccio and 
Petrarch are indebted for their immortal- 
ity are those which they composed in 
their native tongue in a style peculiarly 
their own. Petrarch knew little Greek. 
“Thy Homer,” he writes to Sygéros, 
“lies mute at my side; I am deaf for 
him; but I, notwithstanding, delight in 
the sight of him, and often embrace him.” 
Boccaccio not only knew Greek enough 
to enjoy Homer, but with the aid of a 
Calabrian Greek he translated the “ Iliad ” 
and the “ Odyssey ;”’ but this was subse- 
quently to the production of the “ Decam- 
eron,” and his commentary on Dante 
shows that the development of native 
Italian genius interested him more than 
the masterpieces of antiquity. It was a 
later generation that, under the Medici, 
carried the passion for Greek to the verge 
of extravagance. Instances abound of 
private persons of limited means who, like 
the father of George Eliot’s Romola, 
spent their entire fortunes and incurred 


* The writer of the article ‘*Cimabue,” in the last 
edition of the ‘*‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ,states that 
the Borgo Allegri was already known by that name. 
In other respects, he confirms the traditionary account 
of the effect produced by the picture. 

+ The Civilization of the Period of the Renaissance 
in Italy, by Jacob Burckhardt; authorized translation 
by S. G. C. Middlemore. In two volumes. London, 
1878. In vol. i., p. 239, he justly remarks, in reference 
to the conflicting theories and confident explanations 
of the Renaissance, that *‘ it would not have been the 
process of worldwide signification which it is, if its ele- 
ments could be so easily separated from one anot! er.’’ 
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heavy debts in the collection of manu- 
scripts. Niccolld Niccoli was one who 
had come to the end of his resources, 
when Cosmo gave him an unlimited credit 
to continue his pursuits and purchases. 
He accumulated eight hundred manu- 
scripts, including that of Cicero “ De 
Oratore,” which was discovered by him. 
These, on his death, were bought by Cos- 
mo for eight thousand florins, and pre- 
sented to the Convent of Saint Mark. 

Referring to this period, Sismondi 
states that the revenues of many Floren- 
tine citizens surpassed those of the great- 
est monarchical princes. ‘“ Their palaces, 
which are to this day the objects of our 
admiration, already displayed all the prod- 
igies of art; at the same time that they 
presented, with the crowd of servants who 
filled them, the aspect of fortresses within 
which public justice dared not penetrate.” 
Conspicuous amongst them was Lucas 
Pitti, who built the Pitti Palace, and dur- 
ing a brief interval seemed in a fair way 
to supersede the Medici, inadequately 
represented as they were on the death of 
Cosmo by his son Pietro, a martyr to 
gout, who could neither ride nor walk, 
and had given no proof of ability or 
strength of character to counterbalance 
his physical defects. By way of setting 
his affairs in order, he began by calling 
in the loans — many never intended to be 
repaid —of which Cosmo had been so 
liberal that (Machiavel states) there was 
hardly a citizen of note who had not some 
time or other been his debtor. Many of 
his advances had been made to merchants, 
and their withdrawal occasioned a serious 
shock to commerce. 

In the midst of the resulting outcry a 
plot was formed for his overthrow, fol- 
lowed by a conspiracy against his life; 
but he unexpectedly displayed qualities 
which contrasted favorably with the vanity 
and presumption of Pitti, already a ruined 
man, whose talents were found to bear no 
proportion to his ambition, and on the 
first appeal to the popular assembly the 
habitual authority of the Medici was con- 
firmed. A fresh proscription ensued, 
and Italy was again overflowed with Flor- 
entine outcasts, amongst whom, says Sis- 
mondi, were to be found almost all the 
historical names of Florence. This had 
been the normal state of things for many 
generations, dating from the exile of 
Dante. Yet the city flourished under it ; 


commerce prospered; manufactures were 
carried on with great activity; high wages 
supported in comfort all who lived by 
their labor, and the Medici kept up a sort 
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of perpetual carnival, amidst which the 
people soon lost all thought of liberty. 
Pietro was formally recognized as chief 
of the house during the remaining seven 
a of his life; but its steadily growing 
ustre was owing to his son Lorenzo, un- 
der whom, as is implied in his title of 
“the Magnificent,” it attained the culmi- 
nating point of splendor. Although only 
twenty when his father died (1472), he had 
already filled the -highest employments, 
been engaged on important embassies, 
corresponded with sovereign States and 
princes, and drawn round him the master 
spirits of the time. He was a poet as 
well as a patron of poets, and possessed 
a practical knowledge of architecture and 
sculpture, that enabled him to assume the 
personal direction of the monuments and 
buildings with which he adorned Flor- 
ence, as well as the formation of the libra- 
ries and galleries which he endowed. The 
very shows and festivals which he insti- 
tuted are a sign of his refined taste, and 
of the advanced cultivation of the people 
who were caught by them. They were 
mostly triumphs and processions in illus- 
tration of classical events, planned and 
executed by artists of the highest emi- 
nence, who did not disdain to model the 
cars, to arrange the groups, and compose 
mottoes. 

Considering how manp powerful fami- 
lies had been suppressed, broken up, or 
scattered in exile, to found the greatness 
of the Medici, it was not to be expected 
that they would be left to the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of their supremacy. 
The very advantage of their position, the 
fact that they were secure against open 
enemies, against popular and what may 
be called constitutional opposition, ex- 
posed them to a different kind of danger. 
“ Whilst,” remarks Machiavel, “ they con- 
tended with their equals in authority and 
reputation, those who envied their power 
were able to oppose them openly without 
danger of being suppressed at the first 
demonstration of hostility ; for the magis- 
trates being free, neither party had occa- 
sion to fear, till one or other of them was 
overcome. [But after the victory of 1466, 
the government became so entirely cen- 
tred in the Medici, and they acquired so 
much authority, that discontented spirits 
were obliged either to suffer in silence, 
or, if desirous to destroy them, to attempt 
it in secrecy, and by clandestine means.” 

Lorenzo was the object of three con- 
spiracies, each aiming at his life; and 
one of them, the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
is a remarkable illustration of the utter 
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absence of all moral sense in the Ital- 
ian princes and rulers, spiritual and 
temporal, of that and (we fancy) a long 
subsequent period. The assassination of 
Lorenzo and his brother Julian was de- 
liberately planned by the members of a 
distinguished house, in concert with the 
king of Naples and Pope Sixtus IV.: 
two of the most active accomplices were 
a cardinal and an archbishop, and the 
chosen place for the perpetration of the 
deed was a church. “So far (says Sis- 
mondi) from experiencing the repugnance 
we now feel to assassination as the means 
of delivering our country, men of the 
fifteenth century perceived honor in a 
murder, virtue in the sacrifice of life, and 
historic grandeur in conspiracy.” But 
this particular conspiracy was certainly 
not one in which the most perverted mind 
could perceive honor or virtue; and Sis- 
mondi has no warrant for attributing it 
wholly or partially to elevated motives. 
The pope had quarrelled with Lorenzo 
for aiding the revolted barons of the Ro- 
magna: the Pazzi had (as they thought) 
private wrongs to revenge. The transfer 
of Florentine power might have been a 
consideration, but the restoration of Flor- 
entine liberty (which had never existed at 
any time) most assuredly was not. The 
principal management of the plot was en- 
trusted to Francesco de’ Pazzi and the 
Archbishop of Pisa. It was originally in- 
tended to come off at a villa near Flor- 
ence, where Lorenzo and Giuliano were 
invited to meet the cardinal Riario, a 
near relative of the pope, and a willing in- 
strument. It was deemed essential to 
kill both the brothers at the same time, 
lest the survivor should make a success- 
ful appeal to the people. So on Giu- 
liano’s sending an excuse, the execution 
was postponed, as it was a second time 
for the same reason; and it was finally 
fixed for the 26th April, 1478; the scene 
being the Cathedral Church of Santa 
Maria, where the cardinal was to cele- 
brate mass and both of the brothers had 
promised to attend. The office of de- 
spatching Lorenzo was pressed upon Gio- 
van Batista, a papal officer of rank, who, 
strange to say, had scruples about killing 
an old acquaintance (which Lorenzo 
chanced to be) in achurch. So the office 
devolved upon two priests. Francesco 
de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini took 
charge of Giuliano, and, as he had not 
appeared when divine service commenced, 
they went to his house, and by earnest 
entreaties induced him to accompany 
them. It is recorded that on the way 





Francesco pressed him in his arms, un- 
der the show of endearment, to ascertain 
whether he wore concealed armor. 

The partaking of the sacrament by the 
cardinal was the concerted signal; and 
immediately on its being given, Pazzi and 
Bandini threw themselves on Giuliano, 
flung him upon the ground and kept stab- 
bing him till he was dead. The two 
priests simultaneously assailed Lorenzo, 
but so irresolutely or unskilfully that, 
after receiving only a slight wound in the 
throat, he drew his sword and stood upon 
his defence till his friends came up. He 
then took refuge in the sacristy, where he 
had not to remain long, for the people rose 
in his favor and he was escorted in tri- 
umph to his house. It had been arranged 
that, whilst the deed was doing, the arch- 
bishop with a chosen band should take 
possession of the palace of the Signory. 
Thither he accordingly repaired, and 
sought a communication with the gonfalo- 
nier under pretence of a message from the 
pope, but his incoherent and hesitating 
manner roused suspicion : the gonfalonier 
gave the alarm; armed men responded to 
his call; and after a short struggle the 
conspirators were at his mercy. He 
showed none. The whole of them were 
immediately put to the sword or flung out 
of the windows; to the framework of 
which he hung the archbishop head down- 
wards. The two priests who had assailed 
Lorenzo were pursued and cut to pieces. 
More than seventy citizens were massa- 
cred by the mob; and three of the Pazzi 
were hanged at the windows of the palace 
alongside of the archbishop. It would 
seem that they were hanged by the feet, 
for they are so represented in a painting 
commemorating the event by Andrea del 
Castagno; and this was no uncommon 
mode of execution at a time when dead or 
dying malefactors might frequently be 
seen hanging by one leg between the 
columns of St. Mark at Venice. The fe- 
rocity and vindictiveness exhibited by the 
victorious party on this occasion do not 
confirm the venerable adage touching the 
tendency of the fine arts to soften man- 
ners. Portions of dead bodies were borne 
on spears through the streets; the roads 
were scattered with bones and fragments 
of flesh; and more than two hundred 
persons died by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. 

If we are to believe Sismondi, Loren- 
zo’s head was completely turned by the 
failure of this conspiracy: he began to 
think himself the actual prince of the 
city, and even to accept the title pressed 
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upon him by the flattery of friends. But 
his situation was so precarious, and his 
dependence on the general good-will so 
obvious, that we can hardly conceive him 
indulging in any idle vanity or departing 
from the settled policy of his house, of 
governing without seeming to govern. If 
his domestic enemies were crushed, his 
foreign enemies were more active than 
ever. What they had failed to compass 
by treachery, they resolved to effect by 
force. Sismondi says that he was men- 
aced by all Italyatonce. A hostile league 
was formed between the pope, the king 
of Naples, and the republic of Siena; 
their avowed object being the destruction 
of Lorenzo, whom the pope had excom. 
municated for hanging an archbishop. 
They announced that they had no quarrel 
with the Florentines as a people ; against 
whom, however, his Holiness, by a slight 
inconsistency, atso fulminated a bull. 
The spiritual arm had lost much of its 
force from the frequency and recklessness 
with which it was employed. It was the 
secular arm, wielded by the League, 
which alarmed Lorenzo, who took the bold 
step of assembling the Signory and no- 
bles of Florence and calling on them to 
make his cause their own. A set speech 
is placed in his mouth by Machiavel, who, 
after the manner of the ancient historians, 
frequently adopts this method of stating 
a case or developing a policy : — 


Most excellent Signors and you magnificent 
citizens [Lorenzo is made to say] Whoever 
enquires into the truth of these matters, will 
find that our family has always been exalted 
by you, and from this sole cause, that we have 
anivuseceh by kindness, liberality, and benefi- 
cence, to do good to all; and if we have hon- 
ored strangers, when did we ever injure our 
relatives? ... Certainly usurped power de- 
serves to be detested; but not distinctions 
conceded for acts of kindness, generosity, and 
magnificence. And you all know that our 
family never attained any rank to which this 
palace and your united consent did not raise 
it. Cosmo, my grandfather, did not return 
from exile with arms and violence, but by your 
unanimous desire and approbation. It was 
not my father, old and infirm, who defended 
the government against so many enemies, but 
yourselves by your authority and benevolence 
defended him ; neither could I, after his death, 
being then a boy, have maintained the position 
of my house except by your favor and advice. 
Nor should we ever be able to conduct the 
affairs of this republic, if you did not contrib- 
ute to our support, 


Deeply moved by this speech, and fully 
recognizing his title to support, the Flor- 
¢ntines immediately voted the requisite 





measure for opposing force by force. 
They raised money, collected troops, and, 
instead of submitting to the interdict, 
compelled the priests to perform divine 
service as usual and appealed to a general 
council against the pope. ‘“ You say,” 
was their reply to his Holiness, “ that our 
liberty is dear to you, that Lorenzo is a 
tyrant, and you command us to expel him; 
but how are we free if thus compelled to 
obey your commands? You call him 
tyrant: the majority of Florentines call 
him their defender ; nor has he a superior 
amongst us in religion and true piety.” 
In the ensuing hostilities they were often 
hard pressed; but Lorenzo, although un- 
skilled in war, was an adroit negotia- 
tor, and no combination of Italian States 
and princes, treacherous and self-seek- 
ing as they were, could hold together 
long. It was vitally important to detach 
the king, and Lorenzo took the bold step 
of repairing in person to Naples. His 
letter to the Florentine Signory communi- 
cating his intended mission, after dwell- 
ing on the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
had suggested it, concludes : — 


In this disposition I leave you, and without 
any other consideration than the good of the 
city. May God give me grace to perform that 
which is the duty of every citizen for the bene- 
fit of his country. I humbly recommend myself 
to your Highnesses. From San Miniato, the 
7th of December, 1479. Your Highnesses’ 
good and obedient son and servant, 

LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 


By dint of fawning and flattery he suc- 
ceeded in coming to an arrangement with 
the king of Naples; and a Turkish inva- 
sion under Mahomet II. brought about 
a reconciliation of the Florentines with 
the pope, who exchanged the curse fora 
benediction upon their humbly asking 
pardon and agreeing to contribute fifteen 
galleys towards the defence of Christen- 
dom. 

So long as menacing clouds hung over 
the city, Lorenzo was bitterly assailed, 
but as soon as the prospect brightened, 
the state of opinion was reversed. “The 
citizens praised him extravagantly, declar- 
ing that by his prudence he had recov- 
ered in peace what unfavorable circum- 
stances had taken from them in war, and 
that by his discretion and judgment he 
had done more than the enemy with all 
the force of their arms.” They showed 
their gratitude, not only by confirming 
him in his former influence and authority, 
but by aiding him with large advances, 
his fortune having become dilapidated 
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by his prodigality as well as by the mis- 
management or peculation of his agents, 
many of whom founded historic families 
upon his spoils. Sismondi makes this a 
grave charge against him, and says that 
he used his recovered popularity to en- 
slave his fellow-citizens and tax them for 
the payment of his debts. “He was a 
bad citizen of Florence, as well as a bad 
Italian ; he degraded the character of the 
Florentines, destroyed their energy, rav- 
ished from them their liberty, and soon 
exposed them to the loss of their inde- 
pendence.” Still the broad fact remains 
that, whatever they did at his bidding, they 
did of their own free will; and he no more 
enslaved them by inducing them to adopt 
a form of government which he con- 
trolled, than M. Gambetta would have 
enslaved the French through the instru- 
mentality of the scrutin de liste if he had 
carried it. Machiavel, whose history of 
Florence closes with the death of Lorenzo, 
says that there was never in Florence, or 
even in Italy, one so celebrated for wis- 
dom or for whose loss such universal 
regret was felt. 

He died in April, 1492, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age, of a painful inter- 
nal complaint which, affecting the nerves, 

rostrated and wore him out. It is re- 
ated that when his case was known to 
be hopeless, Savonarola requested an in- 
terview which was readily granted, and 
that Lorenzo, humble and collected, re- 
quested absolution for three passages of 
his life, which were to him the deepest 
sources of remorse: 1. The sack of Vol- 
terra, the scene of a terrible amount of 
cruelty and licentiousness, which he had 
ermitted after promising to spare the 
esieged ; 2. The abstraction of the funds 
of an institution for supplying marriage 
portions to the daughters of the poorer 
citizens ; 3. The vindictiveness with which 
he had pursued the persons implicated in 
the Pazzi conspiracy. Savonarola assented 
after exacting full repentance and ample 
reparation so far as possible, but, before 
giving the benediction, he turned to the 
dying man and told him that there was 
still something yet more important to be 
done to merit the divine favor; it was to 
restore liberty to Florence and re-estab- 
lish the popular form of government. 
Burlamacchi (as quoted by M. Yriarte) 
goes on to state that, at this point, Lo- 
rénzo turned sharply round upon his bed, 
thus averting his face and putting an ab- 
rupt end to the colloquy. 

Roscoe discredits this story, which Sis- 
mondi adopts, saying “ that Lorenzo would 





not consent to such a reparation; he ac- 
cordingly did not obtain the absolution 
on which he set a high price, and died 
still possessing the sovereignty he had 
usurped.” But it seems highly improba- 
ble that Savonarola should have imposed 
a condition with which the dying man was 
obviously unable to comply ; for the gov- 
ernment of Florence was on vested ina 
council or senate of seventy named by 
the assembly, and the influence of the Me- 
dici was not a tangible sovereignty, or a 
thing that could be resigned like a crown. 
Politian, who was present at the dying 
scene, has left what reads like a more 
truthful and probable account. Accord- 
ing to him, Lorenzo desired the attend- 
ance of a priest, who administered the 
last sacrament, which he rose from his 
bed to receive. After this preparation 
for death, a celebrated physician, named 
Lazaro, undertook to effect a cure if sun- 
dry precious stones were supplied to be 
pounded in a mortar and mixed with the 
drugs. This was done, and the medicine 
so compounded was administered by Poli- 
tian himself. He was recognized by the 
dying man, and was requested to send for 
Pico della Mirandola, whom Lorenzo 
affectionately embraced, saying : “I could 
have wished at least that death had per- 
mitted me to complete our pron ill Then 
arrived Savonarola, calm, gentle, full of 
piety, and giving no thought to political 
reform. He bestowed his benediction at 
parting. A kneeling weeping crowd had 
now collected in the bedroom and the 
antechamber. Lorenzo alone remained 
unmoved. On being asked whether the 
taste of the medicine was agreeable, he 
replied, “‘ As agreeable as it can be toa 
dying man.” Hedied with his eyes fixed 
on the crucifix. 

It is a matter as to which contemporary 
accounts differ, whether he died on the 
sth, 7th, 8th, or 9th, of April, 1492. The 
required age for the gonfalonier was 
forty-five, and as Lorenzo was only forty- 
four when he died, it is a fact that this 
ruler of his country was never duly quali- 
fied for the highest office of the State. 
Just one month before his death he had 
the satisfaction of completing an affair 
which brought a large and lasting acces- 
sion of grandeur to the family. Giovanni 
de’ Medici had received a cardinal’s hat 
before he was fourteen, on condition that 
it was not to be worn for three years. At 
the expiration of this period, the pope, 
Innocent VIII., gave the required sanc- 
tion, and the ceremony of assuming the 
dignity was pompously performed on the 
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toth of March, 1492. The boy-cardinal 
became Pope Leo X. 

Lorenzo was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Pietro, aged twenty-one, a man of 
showy accomplishments and dissolute 
habits, who left the conduct of affairs to 
subordinates, and issued orders in his own 
name, instead of acting through the legal 
authorities according to the politic cus- 
tom of his house. The result was that 
he soon lost his hold on the people, and 
an emergency trying to every cisalpine 
government and ruler was at hand. 
Charles VIII. of France entered Italy 
with a large army in August, 1494, and 
their mode of carrying on war struck ter- 
ror into the Italians who (as we have 
seen) contrived to fight battles amongst 
themselves without loss of life except by 
accident. But the French fought in right 
earnest, doing their best to kill, and the 
men-at-arms, whom they unhorsed, unless 
of consequence enough to be kept for 
ransom, were stript, plundered, and put to 
death upon the field. Pietro, sharing the 
consternation inspired by their advance, 
bethought him of Lorenzo’s happy stroke 
of policy in the expedition to Naples, and 
resolved toimitate it. He started to meet 
Charles, traversing on his road a place 
where three hundred Florentines, vainly 
asking for quarter, had been cut to pieces 
by the French. His nerves were so 
shaken, that on the first summons he gave 
up the fortresses which formed the de- 
fence of Tuscany, and then hastened back 
to Florence, where the news of his weak- 
ness or treachery had preceded him, and 
on presenting himself at the palace of the 
Signory he was insultingly turned back. 
With the view of enforcing admittance, he 
headed a band of armed followers, and, 
backed by his brother, Cardinal Giovanni, 
traversed the streets shouting the family 
war cry, “ Palle, palle,” which, instead of 
being caught up by the populace, was met 
and overcome by the counter-cry of “ Po- 
polo, popolo: Libertad, liberta.” He lost 
heart and fled to Bologna, where he was 
received by Giovanni Bentivoglio with an 
expression of surprise and the sarcastic 
remark: “If you should ever by chance 
hear that 1 have been driven from this 
city, believe it not. Believe rather that 1 
have been cut to pieces.” He was even- 
tually driven out, and manifested no more 
eagerness to court death as the more hon- 
orable alternative than his guest. 

Charles entered Florence as a con- 
queror, with * M/issus a Deo” (sent by 
God) upon his colors; but the Floren- 
tines were by no means disposed to ac- 





cept him in that capacity, and on his inti- 
mating an intention to govern them by 
deputy, with Pietro de’ Medici as his vice- 
regent, they rosein arms. Pierre Capponi 
and three other citizens were deputed to 
treat with the French king, and after 
much discussion articles of convention 
were drawn up, when, a dispute having 
arisen touching the amount of contribu- 
tion, he suddenly started to his feet, ex- 
claiming that he would sound his trumpets 
and not abate a jot. ‘ Then,” replied 
Capponi, “sound your trumpets, and our 
bells shall answer them.” He tore the 
paper to pieces before the king’s face and 
left the room. He was immediately re- 
called, and the king addressed him with a 
smile: “ Ah Chapon, Chapon, vous étes 
un mauvais Chapon.” ‘The articles were 
signed as originally drawn, and the con- 
tribution fixed at one hundred and twent 
thousand florins. The deputy’s triump 
and the royal pun have been commemo- 
rated in verse : — 


Lo strepito dell’ armi e de’ ‘cavalli 
Non pote’ far si che non fosse ucita 
La voce d’ un Cappon fra tanti Galli. 
(The clash of arms and horses could not 
prevent the voice of one capon from being 
heard amongst so many cocks.) 


Left free once more to choose a consti- 
tution, the general assembly of Florence 
resolved on vesting the sovereign author- 
ity in a council composed of all qualified 
citizens, z.¢., of all who could furnish 
proof that they or their progenitors had 
held office or belonged to the magistracy. 
Sismondi computes them at eighteen hun- 
dred, others at three thousand. This 
measure was adopted at the suggestion of 
Savonarola, who was now the most in- 
fluential personage in the state; and his 
wish and hope were to establish a repub- 
lic on the solid foundation of equal rights. 
Unhappily, he was too good for his age, 
perhaps for any age; for he preached the 
true doctrines of Christianity, and ex- 
pected men to qualify for freedom by be- 
coming self-denying, self-sacrificing, and 
incorrupt. Up to acertain point he suc- 
ceeded, so far as his line of argument fell 
in with the popular humor or forwarded 
an interested combination which he 
thought an honest one; but to kindle en- 
thusiasm is easier than to sustain or guide 
it. He flashed across the political hori- 
zon like a meteor leaving no durable 
traces of its flight; and he incurred the 
common fate of reformers who rely exclu- 
sively on justice, reason, and truth. 

Girolamo Savonarola, born in Septem- 
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ber, 1452, became a monk in the order of 
St. Dominic, in pursuance of a vision, at 
the age of twenty-two. His first essay as 
‘a preacher at Florence was not success- 
ful; but, in 1489, under the auspices of 
Lorenzo, to whom he had been recom- 
mended by Pico della Mirandola, he be- 
gan in the Church of St. Mark a series of 
expositions of the Apocalypse, in which 
he discovered warnings and prophecies of 
the deepest moment to his audience. 
“ Gladius Domini super terram, cito et 
velociter,” was the text on which he ex- 
patiated as peculiarly applicable to Flor- 
ence. The divine vengeance impending 
over her could only (he declared) be 
averted, if indeed it could be averted, 
by condign repentance to be manifested 
by deeds, by a new life on the part 
of both rich and poor; and his denun- 
ciations, apart from their eloquence, ac- 
quired strength from the actual occur- 
rence of some of the evils he foretold. 
Comines, who knew him personally, says 
that he always spoke confidently of the 
coming of Charles VIII., “affirming that 
Charles was sent by God for the punish- 
ment of Italian tyrants, that no force 
could oppose him, no power defend itself 
from him: that he would enter Pisa, and 
on that day the State of Florence would 
fall, as it afterwards happened, for Pietro 
de’ Medici was expelled the same hour.” 

Comines goes on to say that Savonarola 
predicted many other things before they 
occurred, such as the death of Lorenzo, 
and adds emphatically: “ As to me, I be- 
lieve him to bea good man.” It would 
be difficult to believe otherwise; for the 
purity of his life was beyond reproach, 
and he may be pardoned for supposing 
that he had a divine mission and was 
speaking as one inspired, when he wit- 
nessed the electrical effects which he pro- 
duced. The Church of St. Mark proving 
too small for his daily increasing congre- 
gation, the cathedral was assigned to him: 
during eight years the whole city flocked 
to hear him, and he was invariably 
mobbed on his way between the pulpit 
and his cell. He preached extempore, 
and what has been preserved of his ser- 
mons does not convey the impression 
that he was pre-eminent in imagination 
or elevated thought (in this respect he 
falls far short of Bossuet): their force 
obviously lay in their appositeness to ex- 
isting circumstances, in their passionate 
fervor, vitality, and truth : — 


Man has no majesty like earnestness, 


He was a genuine patriot, and no re- 





specter of persons. When he became 
prior of St. Mark, he refused to conform 
to the prevalent usage of doing homage 
to the chief of the Medici as the chief of 
the republic, and preached against him as 
the usurper of its liberties. Lorenzo com- 
missioned five of the principal citizens to 
wait upon him and beg him to cease from 
agitating a people already too liable to be 
led astray. He replied by another ser- 
mon, in which he foretold the speedy 
death of the Magnifico. He certainly suc- 
ceeded in inspiring the public with much 
of his own longing for free institutions; 
and it would have been well for himself if 
his conflicts had been confined to the 
political arena: if he had been content to 
do good service as a social and political 
reformer, instead of meddling with the 
abuses of the Church. At the same time it 
was impossible for him to pass unnoticed 
the relaxation of morals amongst the 
clergy, and the notorious profligacy of the 
papal family and court under Alexander 
VI.—the Borgia, whose very name is 
synonymous with vice and crime. On 
being summoned to Rome to justify his 
doctrines, Savonarola pleaded _ physical 
infirmity which prevented him from trav- 
elling, and he resigned his pulpit during 
a brief interval, at the end of which he 
recommenced his diatribes and addressed 
letters to all the European princes, calling 
on them to summon a council for the dep- 
osition of the pope. His Holiness then 
fulminated the bull of excommunication: 
but the nuncio charged with it was so 
alarmed by the popular manifestations 
which he encountered on the way, that he 
stopped short at Siena; and Savonarola 
retorted by his “ Triumph of the Cross.” 

One of his charges against the Medici 
was the sensual pagan character of their 
school of literature and art. Savonarola 
himself at first made some exception or 
allowance for works of genius which were 
not imbued or chastened by the spirit of 
Christianity, but the monk, Domenico, 
who represented him in the pulpit of St. 
Mark in 1496, instituted a regular crusade 
against profane works and objects of lux- 
ury: books, statues, paintings, jewels, 
ornaments, musical instruments, per- 
fumes. An explosion of fanaticism, re- 
calling the worst frenzy of the Icono- 
clasts, ensued. Everything which could 
excite wicked thoughts or offend modesty, 
or be suspected of so doing, was con- 
demned to the flames ; and many priceless 
works, including Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts, were defaced or destroyed. Dur- 
ing the entire carnival, a company of 
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children drilled by Domenico, and clothed 
in white to symbolize purity, went from 
house to house to collect the condemned 
articles. The whole of these were piled 
upon an immense pyramid in the principal 
square and solemnly burnt, after a reli- 
gious procession, in the presence of the 
municipal authorities and amidst the 
clamorous plaudits of the crowd. 


Thus, along with innumerable objects hardly 
meriting such a fate, there perished [says M. 
Yriarte] the exquisite portraits of contempo- 
rary beauties, the drawings of masters, the 
rare models of the unrivalled sculptors and 
goldsmiths of this incomparable age of incom- 
parable Florence. It was a hecatomb of in- 
comparable images in wax or metal, of manu- 
scripts of Boccaccio and Petrarch, of light 
novels by lively story-tellers, of books of magic 
and popular superstition patiently enriched 
with miniatures by the anonyms of genius in 
which this century was so rich, 


The same ceremony was repeated in 
1498, and this time it was Savonarola him- 
self who, crucifix in hand, led the proces- 
sion of neophytes. 


On arriving at the Piazza, they found the 
second pile richer and more ornamented than 
the preceding one. On it were seen the busts 
of the most beautiful women of antiquity ex- 
ecuted by the most renowned sculptors, a 
Petrarch set in gold, and miniatures of price. 
Guards were posted to prevent anything from 
being taken away. A 7e Deum was sung and 
holy water thrown upon the pile, which was 
then kindled by the chief magistrates of the 
quarters, to the sound of trumpets and ringing 
of bells. 


Within three months of this triumph, 
Savonarola stood chained to the stake, 
the central figure of another burning pile, 
in this same Piazza. His ecclesiastical 
combined with his political adversaries 
had proved too strong for him. The im- 
prudence of his principal supporter and 
occasional substitute accelerated his fate. 
Fra Domenico announced from the pulpit 
that he and Savonarola were impervious 
to fire, and declared himself ready to walk 
through the flames with any papal ad- 
herent who felt equal to the ordeal. The 
challenge was accepted by the leader of 
the opposite party, a Franciscan, who, how- 
ever, objected to undergo the trial except 
with Savonarola. Others were not so 


_ particular: many priests, women, and 


children, volunteered to burn, or run the 
risk of burning, in so hallowed a cause, 
and they were officially praised and 
thanked by his Holiness in a missive to 
the monks of St. Francis: — 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXV, 1810 





To humble and confound the pertinacity of 
Fra Girolamo, there have not been wanting 
those among you who have proposed to throw 
themselves into the flames, It is our duty 
highly to commend this your devotion and 
promptness in a work so pious, so useful, and 
so praiseworthy, that it never can be obliterated 
from.the memory of mortals, and which to this 
Holy See and to us is so grateful and accept- 
able, that nothing can give greater satisfaction. 


Savonarola’s followers were equally en- 
thusiastic, and, when he preached in dis- 
approval of the trial as a rash tempting of 
God, he was met by cries of “Zcce ego, 
ecce ego transibo per ignem” (Here am I, 
here am I who will pass through the fire). 
The question was discussed in council by 
the Signory, who decided that the trial 
should be confined to Domenico di Pascia 
and Andrea Rondinelli, a lay monk of St. 
Francis. An alternative proposal was 
that they should both be immersed in a 
bath of boiling water, and that the one 
that came out dry or unscalded should be 
deemed the true man. This was rejected, 
and it was settled that the two martyrs 
should walk on a narrow path eighty feet 
long, between two walls or rows of burn- 
ing wood. Savonarola, attired in full 
canonicals and holding the sacred host in 
his hand, arrived at the head of a proces- 
sion with Fra Domenico, similarly attired 
and bearing a crucifix, at his side. The 
Franciscans objected that the priestly 
robes gave an unfair advantage, and they 
were laid aside. It was also decided that 
Fra Domenico should not be permitted to 
carry the host into the flames. These and 
other preliminary points wasted time and 
excited the impatience of the populace, 
whose indignation and disappointment 
became irrepressible, when the fire was 
suddenly quenched by a deluge of rain. 

Savonarola was hooted on his return to 
his convent, which shortly afterwards was 
forcibly entered by a disorderly crowd, 
from whom he was rescued by the Sig- 
nory and taken prisoner to the palace. 
Here he was examined by a committee of 
his bitterest enemies, and put to the tor- 
ture, which his sensitive and debilitated - 
frame was ill fitted to endure with forti- 
tude. He confessed he knew not what: 
anything that was put into his mouth or 
written down for him; and under the 
threat of renewed torture he signed the 
confession thus composed. Protesting all 
along that he could not answer for words 
extorted by physical suffering, he was 
tortured again, and with a similar result, 
before the papal commissaries sent from 
Rome to preside at his conviction. But 





the charges against him, whether ad- 
mitted or not, were preposterous, except 
so far as they related to his imputed 
heresy, and it was as the arch-foe of the 
Church, represented by a monster in hu- 
man shape, that he was condemned to be 
hanged and burnt, along with two of his 
most zealous disciples, Domenico di Pe- 
scia being one. ; 

The versatility of the Florentines was 
never more forcibly illustrated than by 
the state of feeling and opinion which led 
to the execution of Savonarola and fol- 
lowed on his death. The social and polit- 
ical reaction was complete. The laxity 
of morals exceeded what had been wit- 
nessed at any period of their annals. 
They seemed to take a pride in the vices 
he had reproved: they speedily got tired 
of the liberal constitution he had framed 
for them, and they treated with marked 
contumely whoever and whatever was as- 
sociated with his name. Faint and trans- 
itory, however, as was his influence on 
society and government, it was strongly 
marked inart. After naming Fra Barto- 
lomeo and several others, who forswore 
painting or sculpture at the bidding of 
Savonarola or at his death, M. Yriarte 
goes on to say: — 


Dating from this moment, only religious 
subjects are painted or sculptured. Be it in 
the south, the north, or the centre, it is always 
the Virgin, Christ, saints, angels, prophets, 
scenes from Scripture; and it requires all the 
free spirit of a Titian or a Giorgione to throw 
off these conventions and make excursions 
into the pagan world, into the Greek mythol- 
ogy and the domain of pure fancy. This in- 
fluence of Savonarola has been nowhere more 
profound than in the plastic arts, because it 
was the artists who were his most fervent ad- 
mirers, 


This may be true as regards the choice 
of subjects, but hardly as regards the 
mode of treatment. The classic influence 
is seen throughout in the exchange of the 
stiff, ascetic, angular figures of the Byzan- 
tine school, for the full, flowing, graceful 
forms of the Greek, and an accomplished 
connoisseur maintains that the artists of 
the Revival drew their inspiration equally 
from antiquity and Christianity, with the 
exception of Michel Angelo, who (it is 
contended) owed nothing to either, al- 
though his sublimest works are based 
upon the Old Testament.* 

In 1502, four years after the death of 
Savonarola, the Grand Council created a 
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gonfalonier for life, and appointed Pietro 
Soderini to fill the office, who discharged 
it respectably till another and more sweep- 
ing change was effected by foreign inter- 
ference: a curse from which, dating from 
the ill-omened invasion of Charles VIII., 
Italy was destined to be never totally free 
for centuries. In August, 1512, Raymond 
de Cordova crossed the Apennines at the 
head of a Spanish army, and sent a mes- 
sage to the Florentines, requiring them to 
recall the Medici, displace Soderini, and 
pay forty thousand florins. Taking ad- 
vantage of the terror caused by his ap- 
proach, the Medicean faction rose, took 
possession of the public ‘pam frightened 
Soderini into flight, and sent to tell the 
Spaniard that they were ready to accept 
his terms. Pietro de’ Medici was dead. 
The representatives of the family were 
the brothers Giuliano, Cardinal Giovanni, 
and their nephew Lorenzo. An assembly 
was Called, and a balia composed of their 
nominees or creatures, was formally in- 
vested with the sovereignty. This was 
henceforth really exercised by the cardi- 
nal, who on the 11th of the following 
March became pope. 

Machiavel, who had held high office 
under Soderini, was involved in his fall. 
He was deprived of his employments and 
banished for a year. Prior to its expira- 
tion he was implicated in a conspiracy 
against the Medici, arrested, and put to 
the torture. He endured six shocks of 
the cord without uttering a word compro- 
mising to himself or others ; and from the 
dungeon into which he was thrown, loaded 
with chains and lacerated by the rack, he 
addressed a sonnet to Giuliano de’ Medici, 
breathing the noblest spirit of indepen- 
dence. Touched by this appeal, or con- 
vinced that they had nothing to fear from 
him, the Medici granted his release, this 
being one of the acts of grace by which 
they celebrated the elevation of their chief 
to the papacy. The Florentines gave ex- 
travagant expression to their joy at this 
event; the city was illuminated; all the 
bells were set ringing; the prisons were 
thrown open; tables for feasting were 
spread in the public places and the 
streets. “It is worthy of note,” says an 
annalist quoted by Captain Napier, “ that 
after the creation of Leo, as well from the 
joy of having a Florentine pope as for 
the return of Giuliano and Lorenzo, his 
nephew, to govern Florence as if they 
were sceptred princes, every shop dis- 
played the arms of the pope; then all 
members of the colleges and magistrates 
nominated by him had escutcheons em- 
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blazoned with the arms attached to the 
front of their houses.”’ This example 
was imitated by all who were or feigned 
to be adherents, and the writer computes 
that no less than forty thousand golden 
florins were spent on armorial bearings, 
which on saints’ days were conspicuous 
in churches above the crucifix !— so that 
it seemed to be a kind of idolatry which 
exalted them above the cross of God! 

After the death of Giuliano (in 1516) 
the representation of the family at Flor- 
ence devolved on Lorenzo, the nephew, 
whose head was so completely turned by 
his marriage with a distant connection of 
the royal family of France, that on his 
journey homeward from Paris, he sent 
forward his secretary to propose that the 
citizens should assemble at his private 
palace and depute an ambassador to re- 
ceive him with sovereign honors on the 
road. This proposal was set aside; but 
one of the two councillors, men of the 
highest eminence, who originated the op- 
position, was deprived of all his employ- 
ments, and the other lost no time in 
leaving Florence with his family. Lo- 
renzo, after making a fruitless journey 
to Rome to gain his uncle’s consent to 
his assuming the title of Lord of Flor- 
ence, fell ill and died, May 5, 1519. By 
his death Leo X. was left the last of 
the elder branch of the Medici. There 
remained three illegitimate descendants 
of Cosmo the elder, and the bar sinis- 
ter was then hardly regarded as a blot. 
One of these, Cardinal Giulio, a natural 
son of the Giuliano killed in the Pazzi 
conspiracy, was appointed to succeed 
Lorenzo, and he governed Florence until 
he became pope, under the title of Clem- 
ent VII., in November, 1523, when he 
named the Cardinal di Cortona as his sub- 
stitute. The state of subservience into 
which Florence had sunk is shown by 
what befell one of her most distinguished 
citizens, Pietro Orlandini, who had made 
a wager that Giulio never would be pope. 
On its being claimed, he replied: “ You 
shall have it, but, softly —let us first as- 
certain whether he can be canonically 
chosen,” natural children being ineligible, 
and Giulio having also been notoriously 
guilty of simony. As soon as these words 
reached the ears of the chief magistrates, 
they caused Orlandini to be thrown into 
prison, put to the torture, and beheaded. 
This was done off-hand, without waiting 
for the sanction of Clement, who affected 
to be displeased, but took no steps for 
punishing or superseding the over-ofh- 
cious vindicators of his purity. 





“To so abject a condition,” exclaims 
Captain Napier, “ were the once proud 
and independent Florentines fallen! But 
their spirit was not quite gone, and, as we 
shall see, a few courageous citizens still 
remained to vindicate the rights of man. 
Yet these are the times, and these the 
people, to whom Machiavel is accused of 
giving lessons in tyranny!” It would 
have been difficult for Machiavel to teach 
anything new in tyranny to the practical 
politicians ‘of his time, who habitually 
acted on his cardinal doctrine that the end 
justifies the means; but where he really 
effected a great and (so far as it went) a 
beneficial change, was in persuading the 
Florentines to institute a national mil- 
itia, and serve in person instead of rely- 
ing upon mercenaries. He wrote essays 
on the art of war, and his authority on 
military matters stood high, although it 
would appear from a current anecdote 
that his tactical skill was occasionally at 
fault.* In 1526, the year before his death, 
he was charged with the inspection of 
the fortifications of Florence, and we find 
him in frequent communication with Guic- 
ciardini, the historian, who was then gov- 
ernor of Bologna for the Church. At the 
news of the taking of Rome and the im- 
prisonment of the pope in 1527, the Flor- 
entines once again declared for indepen- 
dence, ordered the papal governor to quit 
the city, and restored the constitution of 
1512, except that the office of chief magis- 
trate was made annual. Niccold Capponi 
was the first under the restored system ; 
Carducci, the second; Raffaelle Girolamo, 
the third and last, with whom ended the 
bare semblance of a republic. 

Within less than two years after the 
sack of Rome, the pope and the emperor 
(Charles V.) had come to an understand- 
ing, so far at least as the Florentines were 
concerned. They were to be punished 
for their contumacy in pretending to be 
free, and compelled to take back the now 
hated Medici. Clement had vowed that 
he would not be buried in consecrated 
ground unless this, the dearest wish of 
his heart, could be brought to pass ; and 
in June, 1529, he signed a treaty, by which 
it was stipulated that the Imperial army 
should be employed against the so-called 


* When he was with the army of Giovanni de’ Medici, 
the celebrated captain of the Black Bands, he offered 
to give a practical illustration of a military manceuvre 
which he had described, and he kept three thousand 
men out in the sun for more than two hours without 
being able to effect the desired movement, when Gio- 
vanni lost patience, took the direction of the troops, 
and put them through the manceuvre without a check. 
‘The story is told by Matteo Bandello, who was present, 
in the proem to one of his Vovedle. 
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rebel city, which was to be erected into 
an appanage for a bastard Medici (Alex- 
ander), the destined husband of a bas- 
tard daughter of Charles V. The army 
was commanded by Philibert, prince of 
Orange, the successor of Bourbon at the 
sack of Rome. “And to this same man 
(says Nardi), who in Clement’s own per- 
son, as it were, imprisoned Christ and 
scattered the holy relics of his saints, did 
that pope, after a formal pardon, commit 
the task of robbing this fair city, his dear 
country, of her liberty.” Francis I. be- 
came party to another treaty, by which he 
gave up all his Italian allies, including the 
Florentines. Their state of isolation was 
completed by the treachery of Alfonso of 
Ferrara, whose son, Hercules, had en- 
gaged to take the command of their troops. 
They sent him three thousand five hun- 
dred ducats, a month’s pay of the prince’s 
body-guard, with an earnest request for 
his arrival. The father pocketed the 
money, and not only retained the prom- 
ised general and the troops, but withdrew 
his ambassador from Florence and lent 
two thousand soldiers and a park of artil- 
lery to the pope. 

Treachery was so much the order of the 
day, that any one who kept faith longer 
than suited his interest would have been 
regarded as a simpleton. It was in reli- 
ance on this peculiarity of his contempo- 
raries that Ferrucci, a commander who 
had served his apprenticeship in the 
Black Bands, “proposed to the Signory 
to seduce all the adventurers and brigands 
from the Imperial army by promising 
them another pillage | the pontifical 
court, and, succeeding in that, to march 
with them on Rome, frighten Clement, 
and force him to grant peace.”* This 
plan being rejected, Ferrucci put himself 
at the head of a small flying army without 
the walls, with which he attacked the Im- 
perialists, whom at first he threw into 
confusion. Overwhelmed by numbers, 
he continued fighting furiously till he fell 
exhausted by loss of blood, and was 
dragged into the presence of an I mperial- 
ist commander, his personal enemy, who 
had him stripped of his arms, stabbed 
him repeatedly, and ordered the soldiers 
to finish the work. “ Thou wouldst kill a 
dead man,” were the dying words of Fer- 
rucci; and the incident may be taken as 
an example of the spirit and ferocity with 
which the conflict was carried on. 

The defence of the city was one of the 
most gallant commemorated in history. 





* Sismondi. 
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All classes took part in it, for the recent 
fate of Rome was before their eyes, and 
it was the boast of the brigands of whom 
the besieging army was composed, that 
Florentine silks would soon be measured 
ys the spear instead of the ell. “By the 
glorious sack of Florence,” was their com- 
mon oath. The whole population was in 
arms. In the first night assault, Varchi 
saw an old man hurrying to the ramparts 
with his son, a mere boy. ‘ What do you 
mean by coming here with that child?” 
asked Varchi. “Why, I mean that he 
shall either help to save his country or 
die for her with me.” “ Mothers and 
sisters,” says a contemporary, “whom I 
have seen remove arms from the children’s 
apartment in alarm lest they should by 
some accident be hurt, I there saw placing 
swords in their hands and encouraging 
them to manly exploits.” The slightest 
symptom of disaffection was summarily 
suppressed. Ficino (grandson of Mar- 
silio), described as “ truly divine as well in 
his life as in his learning,” happening to 
assert that Florence was better under the 
Palle (¢.e. the Medici) than under the peo- 
ple, was instantly seized and beheaded. 
Michel Angelo, who was charged with the 
segodeiaglonee of the fortifications, fell 
into suspicion, and secretly left the city 
under circumstances which his admirers 
have found it no easy matter to explain. 
His own account was that, when a timely 
warning he had given to the Signory was 
not only neglected but made the occasion 
of a rebuke, he was induced to sew up 
twelve thousand florins in a doublet and 
depart in company with a pupil. Itwasa 
hasty and hardly justifiable proceeding, as 
indeed was proved by the eagerness of the 
Signory to have him back, and the high 
value attached to his services. They sent 
a special messenger to him at Venice, with 
a safe-conduct and ample offers, and when 
he returned, “he was received (says 
Varchi) with acclamations and, not a little 
envied by many individuals, was immedi- 
diately set to work.” M. Yriarte merely 
speaks of him at this period as trans- 
formed into an engineer to fortify the 
heights of San Miniato. 

Strange to say, the sentiment of art was 
still as vividin this gifted people as when 
it sent them in crowds to pay homage to 
the genius of Cimabue. It had been de- 
creed that every building, sacred or pro- 
fane, within a mile of the walls, should be 
demolished. A party of citizens and sol- 
diers were demolishing the Church and 
Convent of San Salvi, when a large fresco 
painting of the Last Supper suddenly 
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burst upon their view. “In an instant 
they stopped, gazed, and were silent; a 
new-born sentiment of admiration took 
possession of their minds, and, turning 
away, they refused to continue the work 
of desolation. This noble picture there- 
fore remains to the present day, a splen- 
did though now sadly impaired specimen 
of Andrea del Sarto’s genius.”* This 
story has escaped the notice of M. 
Yriarte, who states that a celebrated pic- 
ture by the same artist, “The Dispute of 
the Holy Trinity,” painted for the Augus- 
tinian monks of San Gallo, was removed 
from their chapel, a doomed building, and 
afterwards found its way in a damaged 
state to the Pitti Palace. 

Solong as Ferrucci lived, the commu- 
nications with the open country were kept 
open sufficiently to allow of a partial sup- 
ply of provisions, but, after his disheart- 
ening defeat and death, the city was 
reduced to extremity, and at one time it 
was in contemplation for all who were 
able to bear arms to make a desperate 
sally and, in case it failed, to kill all the 
women and children, set fire to the 
houses, and then sell their lives as dearly 
as they could: “to ‘the end that, the city 
being destroyed, there should remain only 
the memory of her citizens’ greatness of 
mind, and that it might be an immortal 
example to those who should thereafter be 
born free and wished to preserve their 
liberty.” These are the words of the Ve- 
netian ambassador in an official report. 
The garrison was prepared for the effort, 
and the armed population was clamoring 
to be led against the foe, but the leaders 
held back, and the commandant, Mala- 
testa, had already come to a secret under- 
standing with Gonzaga, the Imperialist 
general, when the gonfalonier and the 
Signory reluctantly made up their minds 
to surrender upon terms. By these it 
was stipulated that, “ still preserving pub- 
lic liberty,” the emperor was to regulate 
the form of government within four 
months; that eighty thousand florins 
should be paid down; that all exiles were 
to be recalled, all prisoners liberated, all 
fortresses restored, all injuries forgiven 
and forgotten, especially by the pope, 
who promised to show clemency and 
affection for his countrynien, “as he al- 
ways had done.” 

The emperor’s word was also pledged 
for the strict observance of these terms, 
which were contemptuously disregarded. 
A popular assembly or parliament was 


* Captain Napier, quoting Vacche, Carlo Capello, etc. 








called immediately, from which all but 
the Medicean faction were excluded. 
Not more than three hundred citizens at- 
tended, who were asked whether they 
were willing to depute their power toa 
balia of twelve. They assented: the 
balia was formed; the republican magis- 
tracy was superseded; and a reign of 
proscription, persecution, confiscation, 
and cruelty, began. Clement, using the 
balia as his instrument, proceeded to fine, 
imprison, banish, torture, or put to death, 
all the principal citizens who had taken 
part against him; in other words, all the 
most eminent patriots. More than a 
thousand are computed to have suffered 
from his vindictiveness within the year. 
Instances abounded, in which members 
of wealthy families were sentenced to 
exile or imprisonment, without regard to 
guilt or innocence, in order that they 
might be bought off by their friends. The 
city was abandoned to the tender mercies 
of his Holiness, till the arrival of Alex- 
ander de’ Medici, which was delayed on 
some pretence or another till July, 1531. 
He then came, accompanied by an im- 
perial delegate, who announced to the 
Florentines that they were to receive him 
as their hereditary prince. The authori- 
ties went through the necessary forms, 
and even sent ambassadors to the empe- 
ror to thank him for superseding popular 
institutions that had invariably proved 
baneful tothe State. In the course of the 
following year, Alexander was declared 
doge or duke, with succession to his heirs 
male, and remainder to the descendants 
of Cosmo and Lorenzo. 

This was done at the suggestion of 
Clement, after consulting the wisest of 
his counsellors: amongst others, Guic- 
ciardini, who, tedious as he has been 
thought, appears to more advantage in 
writing than in making history. It was 
by his advice that the severest measures 
were taken against his fellow-citizens ; 
and the rules he laid down for governing 
them were such as Machiavel would have 
approved ; eg. “never to bestow the gov- 
ernment favor on any but a partisan, 
excepting those only who might be neces- 
sary for a particular use.” When Nardi, 
on behalf of the Florentines, presented 
an appeal to the emperor, setting forth 
the manifold breaches of the capitulation, 
and the depravity and tyranny of the 
duke, Guicciardini was commissioned to 
answer it, which he did in so servile a 
fashion as to obtain the nickname of 
“ Messer Correttieri,” a minion of infa- 
mous memory of the duke of Athens. 
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The assassination of Alexander by his 
relative, Lorenzino de’ Medici, called in 
mockery the Florentine Brutus, gave an 
opening for the restoration of the repub- 
lic, of which the patriotic party were 
eager to avail themselves; but here again 
their best efforts were counteracted by 
_Guicciardini, who took the lead in caus- 
ing the succession to devolve on Cosmo, 
a lad of seventeen, and is reported to 
have exclaimed, “Let them murder 
—— and in a moment their place shall 

e supplied by others.” Two years after 
his accession as lord of Florence, Cosmo 
was created duke by the pope; and Guic- 
ciardini, who had contributed towards 
this new elevation, now expected to guide 
the counsels of the prince. But Cosmo 
had contracted a strong prejudice against 
all who had aided in his rise; their very 
presence was annoying and humiliating 
to him; and Guicciardini, flung aside like 
a worn-out or useless tool, retired to his 
villa, disgraced and mortified, in 1539, 
and died there, May, 1540, some say from 
poison. 

It was from no overweening, unfounded 
confidence in his own capacity that Cos- 
-mo got rid of his counsellors so soon as 
his position was confirmed. He was a 
man of extraordinary resources, who made 
himself master of every department, civil 
and military, in succession; and affairs 
were never better managed so far as ad- 
ministration was concerned. He encour- 
. aged agriculture and commerce: he regu- 
lated currency and finance ; and he rivalled 
the most distinguished of his predeces- 
sors in the patronage of artists and men 
of letters. At the end of the Sienese war 
of 1560, Vasari was commissioned to 
paint the walls of the great council cham- 
ber with the principal events, and he had 
represented Cosmo in the midst of his 
counsellors in the attitude of listening to 
their suggestions for a campaign. Upon 
hearing this, he wrote to the artist: “ The 
presence of those counsellors with whom 
you design to surround Us in the deliber- 
ations on the war is not necessary, be- 
cause We alone were there; but you may 
paint Silence, and any other of the Vir- 
tues; they will do as well as or better 
than the counsellors.” 

The Florentines had now bidden a 
final adieu to liberty and independence, 
but whilst the Medicean dynasty lasted, 
they had one consolation : — 

At least thy masters then, 
Italia, were thy countrymen.* 


* “The Revolutionary Epick. By Disraeli the 





Even this was taken from them in 1737, 
when, by a European arrangement in 
which they had no voice, Tuscany was 
made over in perpetuity to the duke of 
Lorraine, by way of compensation for his 
duchy, annexed to France. 


The grand period of Florence is ended: it 
might have been sooner terminated, for, to say 
the truth, when Michel Angelo dies, the sun 
sets; but it was important to follow, even to 
its decline, this great house of Medici. In the 
eighteenth rag | we are almost in contem- 
porary history: there are fine days to come 
under the house of Lorraine, but it is a relative 
prosperity ; there is no more a monument to 
add to the list : they will confine themselves to 
practical embellishments, to sanitary improve- 
ments ; they will be preoccupied with material 
well-being ; the heart has ceased to throb, the 
soul to soar; the halcyon days of enthusiasm 
and the sacred fire have passed away.* 


They have not passed away for the 
visitor of taste and refinement, who comes 
charged with recollections of the grand 
period ; and many will still be tempted to 
exclaim, with the author of “ The Pleas- 
ures of Memory :” — 


Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 

None is so fair as Florence. ’Tis a gem 

Of purest ray ; and what a light broke forth 

When it emerged from darkness! Search 
within, 

Without : all is enchantment! ’Tis the Past 

Contending with the Present; and in turn 

Each has the mastery.t 


Lord Byron was not insensible to the 
attraction, although his tribute is in a 
soberer strain :— 


But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 

A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 

Was modern Luxury cf Commerce born, 
And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new 

morn. 


We cannot say “Stop! for thy tread is 
on an empire’s dust;” but walks in Flor- 
ence are more suggestive, more replete 
with glorious memories and hallowed 
associations than in any European city 
except Rome.{ There is hardly a church, 
a public building, or a monument, which, 


younger (the Earl of Beaconsfield).” The thought was 
anticipated by Lord Byron in ** The Isles of Greece: ”’ 
** A tyrant — but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen.” 
* M. Yriarte. 
+ Rogers’s “ Italy.’ 


+ See Walks in Florence. By Susan and Joanna/ 


Horner. With illustrations. London, 1873. 
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independently of what strikes the eye, has 
not some anecdote or tradition curiously 
illustrative of a bygone age attached to 
it. If you pause to admire the gates of 
the Baptistery (by Lorenzo Ghiberti), you 
will be reminded of Michel Angelo’s say- 
ing that they were worthy to be the 
gates of paradise. The church is the 
mia bel Giovanni of Dante, and in it 
was his favorite seat. The chapel of the 
Holy Virgin in the Church of the Carmel- 
ites witnessed some remarkable scenes. 
It is adorned with the paintings of Ma- 
racci, and all the famous artists came to 
study there. 


Look round ! 
And know that where we stand, stood oft and 


ong, 
Oft till the day was gone, Raphael himself, 
He, and his haughty rival. 


It was there that the haughty rival, 
Michel Angelo, received the blow in the 
face. The name of Brunelleschi is re- 
called by the bare sight of the Cathedral, 
with his masterpiece the cupola or dome. 
The model which he first submitted in 
1417 was not approved, and he left Flor- 
ence in a pet. Three years afterwards 
(1420) he attended the great meeting of 
architects and artists, and again sug- 
gested a method by which the difficulties 
of the construction might be overcome. 
It was at this meeting that he employed 
the familiar illustration attributed to Co- 
lumbus. Producing an egg he challenged 
any one present to make it stand on end. 
On their objecting the impossibility, he 
made it stand on end by breaking it; and 
when they exclaimed that any one could 
have done the same, he replied that any 
one would be equally able to construct 
» the dome if he were to show them how. 
The employers and paymasters of both 
Ghiberti and Brunelleschi were the guild 
of wool-merchants. M. Rio (“Art Chré- 
tien”) states that the cupola cost a hun- 
dred millions of francs. 

When Michel Angelo was engaged on 
his design for the cupola of St. Peter, he 
was reminded that he had now an oppor- 
tunity of surpassing the dome of Flor- 
ence, and (according to a biographer, Mr. 
Halford) he replied: “I will make the 
a, grander indeed, but not more beau- 
tiful. 


Io fard la sorella 
Pit grande gia, ma non piu bella. 


According to M. Yriarte, he was heard 
murmuring half aloud as he stood 
on the dome he was about to emu 
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surpass: “I will take thee and I will 
launch thee into the skies.” 

After enumerating the qualities essen- 
tial to architectural excellence, Mr. Rus- 
kin goes on to say that “ they occur more 
or less in different buildings, some in one, 
some in another, but all together and all 
in their highest possible relative degrees, 
eer | exist, as far as I know, only in one 
building in the world, the Campanile of 
Giotto at Florence.”* Whilst it was in- 
complete, a citizen of Verona was so 
struck by the richness of the material and 
the high finish of the workmanship, as to 
exclaim that the resources of two mon- 
archies could hardly suffice to construct 
such a monument. For this remark he 
was cast into prison, where he was kept 
for several weeks; “nor was he allowed 
to leave Florence before he had been 
shown the public treasury to convince 
him that, were the Florentines so inclined, 
they could build their whole city of mar- 
ble.” tf 


*Tis morning. Let us wander through the 
fields 


Where Cimabue found a shepherd bo 
Tracing his idle fancies on the ground, 
And let us from the top of Fiesole, 
Whence Galileo’s glass by night observed 
The phases of the moon, look round below 
On Arno’s vale. 


The shepherd boy was Giotto, whom 
Cimabue discovered in this manner, and 
took to live with him asa pupil. As we 
look round on Arno’s vale, we may see 
the place of meeting between Milton and 
Galileo, or fancy the spot on the river- 
bank where Petrarch was stranded in his 
cradle, like Moses among the bulrushes. 
We may then make a pilgrimage to the 
Val de Pesa, where Machiavel passed 
the closing years of his life; or track the 
brilliant company which Boccaccio has 
depicted in the “ Decameron” to their 
suburban retreat. “Once, on a bright 
November morning,” says Rogers, “I set 
out and traced them, as I conceived, step 
by step, beginning and ending in the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella. It was 
a walk delightful in itself and in its asso- 
ciations.” 

After expatiating on the art treasures 
of the galleries, M. Yriarte cautions us 
that it is not in these that the elementary 
study of Florentine painting must be pur- 
sued. “There will be found glorious 
masters, admirably represented, unique 
and incontestable masterpieces, but the 


* Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
t+ Walks in Florence, vol. i., p. 66. 
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grand Florentine art, its bright expres- 
sion, is the fresco. In this respect Flor- 
ence is privileged; there is not perhaps 
a single one of its churches, a single 
one of its public monuments of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, in which 
some great artist has not left a mark of 
his talent, and some rich citizen a proof 
of his generosity and at the same time of 
his piety.” 

The chapter headed “ The Illustrious 
Florentines ” is a valuable addition to lit- 
erary biography. But the chapter most 
calculated to stimulate reflection and pro- 
voke criticism is the one devoted to the 
Renaissance, touching which, learnedly 
and eagerly discussed as it has been, 
there is still a good deal worth saying to 
be said. This chapter begins : — 


Why had Florence, amongst all the cities of 
Italy, the privilege of restoring Europe to the 
cultivation of thought, of inspiring her with 
the taste for the beautiful, of giving the signal 
for movement in all the branches of human 
knowledge, and of preserving the supremacy 
over all the cities of the peninsula so long? 
In a word, what are the origin and the causes 
of the Renaissance ? 


The questions are not identical, nor is 
the solution of the one involved in that of 
the other. Dr. Burckhardt thinks that 
the Italians might have been roused from 
their long slumber without the aid of 
classical antiquity, and Mr. Symonds goes 
far towards negativing the concurrent in- 
fluence of Christianity.* We may be able 
to show why Florence took the lead in 
the movement without engaging in con- 
troversy with either of these able writers, 
without any such analysis or comparison 
of causes as would be required to show 
the soundness or unsoundness of their 
views. After remarking on the alleged 
incompatibility between the constant po- 
litical agitation and the “germination of 
ideas ” in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, M. Yriarte asks 
again :— 


How was it that the flower of the Revival 
was able to growin the midst of the ardent 
and incessant revolutions of the community? 
Why was not its stalk broken, trodden under 
foot, cut off at the roots? In blood-stained 
Pisa, in Siena, in Perugia, why do we sce 
thinkers and artists, in the middle of these 
continual dissensions, those permanent wars, 
succeed in abstracting themselves in the medi- 
tation necessary for the conception and execu- 
tion of masterpiecos? Not only at Florence, 


* See the Quarterly Review for January, 1878: vol. 
145. 





but in all Italy : at Venice with the Senate and 
the Grand Council, at Milan with the Sforzas, 
at Mantua with Gonzaga, at Ferrara with Este, 
at Urbino with; Montefeltre, at Rimini with 
Malatesta, at Naples with Roberto, then with 
Alphonso, and at the Vatican with the great 
pontiffs, how or why does the tyranny of 
savage masters — of those that were called the 
tyrants, that were seen occupied in aggrandiz- 
ing their States and plundering their neigh- 
bors, exchanging blows night and day— how 
or why does it simultaneously shelter under the 
walls of these rude fortresses all the champions 
of the idea, laureates and pensionnaires, poets 
who sing, artists who create, men of science 
and philosophers who meditate? These same 
tyrants lead the chorus, and we see them all 
clad in iron descend into the arena to contend 
for the green laurels. 


This is an over-colored picture. The 
tyrants afforded an occasional refuge to 
an exiled poet or artist, and some of them 
affected a taste for letters, but they 
crushed more genius than they stimu- 
lated; and as for Venice, under the Grand 
Council which reduced all to the one dead 
level, she contributed next to nothing to 
the Revival. The fact is, no despotic gov- 
ernment was ever favorable to intellectual 
progress in the long run. We might al- 
most say, no settled government. Take 
any one of the far-famed “ages,” and 
trace the cause of its productiveness. It 
will be found that the seeds were sown 
during discord and dissension, although 
the fruit may have ripened and been gath- 
ered under order and peace. The Augus- 
tan Age was the close of a series of stormy 
struggles. The Elizabethan Age was 
preceded by the Reformation: the Age of 
Louis Quatorze, by the Fronde: the Age 
of Queen Anne, by the Revolution of 
1688. The French Revolution gave im- 
pulse and activity to thought all over the 
civilized world, but its vivifying force was 
wellnigh spent or paralyzed under the im- 
perial régime in France; when we find 
Napoleon writing to Cambacérés, “ Peo- 
ple complain that we have no literature: 
this is the fault of the minister of the 
interior.” 

The incompatibility of which M. Yriarte 
speaks, between constant political agita- 
tion and the germination of ideas, is alto- 
gether fanciful. The precise contrary is 
nearer the truth; and he himself has in- 
dicated as much in an immediately pre- 
ceding paragra h, in which he dwells 
upon the individuality and vitality, mental 
and physical, which were, so to speak, 
forced upon the Florentines by the fluctu- 
ating character of their institutions. In 
Florence, as in Athens in its best. days, 
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every citizen had an ever-present sense of 
duty and responsibility ; his position, his 
fortune, his personal safety and that of 
his family, were constantly at stake; he 
could not remain neutral in the war of fac- 
tions if he would. “ Democratic power, 
along with its evident dangers, has the 
quality of fortifying, insomuch that it does 
not impose a common yoke on all, and 
fixes no further limit to the ambition of 
each than what is imposed by his activity 
and his faculties.” 

Machiavel, speculating on the manner 
in which States pass from order to dis- 
order and then back to order again, re- 
marks, ‘‘ Hence wise men have observed 
that the age of literary excellence is sub- 
sequent to that of distinction in arms, and 
that, in cities and provinces, great warri- 
ors are produced before philosophers.” 
When this is so, it is not so much because 
these phenomena, the warrior and the phi- 
losopher, are connected as cause and 
effect, as because they are the product of 
the same popular convulsions or explo- 
siuns by which the minds of men have 
been violently up-stirred. The waters are 
troubled, and the healing influence comes 
down. Viewed in this light, wars, civil 
dissensions, insurrections, and revolutions 
have their use. 


If plagues or earthquakes break not heaven’s 
design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

To borrow the beautiful simile of Ers- 
kine, “ They act like the winds, lashing 
before them the lazy elements which, 
without the tempest, would stagnate into 
pestilence.” The intellectual ascendancy 
of Florence was not confined to literature 
and art. At a consistory in which Boni- 
face the Eighth had assembled ambassa- 
dors from all parts of Europe and Asia, it 
was found that the whole of them, twelve 
in number, were Florentines by birth. 
This extraordinary development, we agree 
with M. Yriarte, must have been aided by 
natural gifts. 


All is not the result of study, of application ; 
there is intuition, good fortune, a felicitous 
something that defies analysis. The softness 
of the sky, the charm of the atmosphere, the 
native grace with which everything is im- 
printed, an inexpressible air of elegance and 
sympathy, which is the undeniable mark of 
men and things at Florence, cannot be foreign 
to so admirable an efflorescence. 


After ages of exhaustion, lassitude, 
apathy, or compelled inactivity, she is 
still pre-eminently intellectual and zsthet- 
It was when enjoying the delicious 
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climate and gazing on the beautiful bay, 
that the Neapolitan exclaimed, “ See Na- 
ples and then die.” It is reverting to an 
illustrious past, or pointing to the asso- 
ciate monuments, that the Florentine may 
say, “See Florence and then live: ” not 
to bask in her sunshine, or recline on the 
shady banks of her Arno, or contemplate 
her olive-crowned hills, but to cultivate 
your taste, to lay up a stock of improving, 
refining, elevating impressions, to seize 
and follow out the rich trains of fancy, 
feeling, and reflection, inspired by the 
genius of the place. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GOOD ADVICE. 


THE dinner to which the family sat 
down after this ride somewhat alarmed 
the stranger-relative who so suddenly 
found himself mixed up in their affairs. 
He thought it could be nothing but con- 
strained and uncomfortable. But this did 
not turn out to be the case. Anne knew 
nothing at all about what her father had 
been doing, and from Rose’s light nature 
the half comprehended scene at luncheon, 
when her mother had wept and her fa- 
ther’s face had been like a thundercloud, 
had already faded away. These two un- 
conscious members of the party kept the 
tide of affairs in flow. They talked as 
usual— Anne even more than usual, as 
one who is unaware of the critical point 
at which, to the knowledge of all around, 
he or she is standing, so often does. She 
gave even a little more information than 
was called for about her visit to the 
Woodheads, being in her own mind half 
ashamed of her cowardice in staying 
away after the scene of the morning. 
On the whole she was glad, she per- 
suaded herself, of the scene of the morn- 
ing. It had placed her position beyond 
doubt. There had seemed no occasion to 
make any statement to her father as to 
the correspondence which he had not for- 
bidden, or indeed referred to. He had 
bidden her give up her lover, and she had 
refused; but he had said nothing about 
the lover’s letters, though these followed 
as a matter of course. And now it was 
weil that he should know the exact posi- 
tion of affairs. She had been greatly 
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agitated at the moment, but soon com- 
posed herself. And in her desire to 
show that she was satisfied, not grieved 
by what had happened, Anne was more 
than usually cheerful and communicative 
in her talk. 

“ Fanny is very happy about her broth- 
er who is coming home from India. He 
is to be here only six weeks; but-he does 
not grudge the long journey: and they are 
all so happy.” 

“He is a fool for his pains,” growled 
Mr. Mountford from the head of the ta- 
ble. “I don’t know what our young men 
are coming to. What right has he to 
such a luxury? It will cost him a hun- 
dred pounds at the least. Six weeks — 
he has not been gone as many years ——” 

“ Four years —that is a long time when 
people are fond of each other,” said Anne, 
with a scarcely perceptible smile. Every 
individual at table instantly thought of the 
absent lover. 

“She is thinking that I will be dead 
and gone in four years, and she will be 
free,” the angry father said to himself, 
with a vindictive sense that he was jus- 
tified in the punishment he meant to in- 
flict upon her. But Anne, indeed, was 
thinking of nothing of the kind, only with 
a visionary regret that in her own family 
there was no one to come eager over sea 
and land to be longed and prayed for with 
Fanny Woodhead’s anxious sisterly moth- 
erly passion. This was far, very far from 
the imagination of the others as a motive 
likely to produce such a sigh. 

“A brother from India is always anx- 
iously looked for,” said Mrs. Mountford, 
stepping in with that half-compunctious 
readiness to succor Anne which the knowl- 
edge of this day’s proceedings had pro- 
duced in her. She did not, in fact, know 
what these proceedings had been, and 
they were in no way her fault. But still 
she felt a compunction. “ They always 
bring such quantities of things with 
them,” she added. “An Indian box is 
the most delightful thing to open. I had 
a brother in India, too——” 

“I wish we had,” said Rose, with a 

ut. Heathcote had been preoccupied : 

e had not been so “ attentive ” as usual: 
and she wished for a brother instantly, 
. a to spite him,” she said to her- 
self. 

“ Fanny is not thinking of the presents ; 
but Rose, consider, you are interested in 
it, too— that is another man for your 
dance.” 

Rose clapped her hands. “We are 
looking up!” she said. “Twenty men 
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from Sandhurst, and six from Meadow- 
lands. and Lady Prayrey Poule’s husband, 
and Fred Woodhead and Willie Ashley — 
for of course Willie is coming ——” 

“A dance at this time of the year is- 
folly,” said Mr. Mountford; “even in 
summer it is bad enough; but the only 
time of the year for entertainments in the 
country is when you have warm weather 
and short nights.” 

“It was because of Cousin Heathcote, 
papa. It is not often we have a man,a 
real relation, staying at Mount.” 

“ Heathcote! oh, so it is for your sake, 
Heathcote? I did not know that dancing 
was an attribute of reasonable beings 
after thirty,” Mr. Mountford said. 

Then it was Anne who came to Heath- 
cote’s aid. “You are not afraid of seem- 
ing frivolous?” she said, giving him the 
kindest look he had yet seen in her eyes ; 
and his heart was touched by it: he had 
not known that Anne’s eyes had been so 
fine— “and it will please everybody. 
The country requires to be stirred up 
now and then. We like to have some- 
thing to talk about, to say, ‘Are you going 
to the So-and-so’s on the 25th?’” 

“An admirable reason certainly for 
trouble and expense. If you were elec- 
tioneering, it might be reasonable ; but I 
presume your woman’s rights are not so 
advanced yet asthat. Miss Anne Mount- 
ford can’t stand for the county!” 

“JT don’t think she is likely to try, 
father,” said Anne, “ whatever might be 
the rights — or wrongs.” 

“You must not think, Mr. Heathcote,” 
said Mrs. Mountford anxiously, “ that 
Anne has anything to say to women’s 
rights. She is far too sensible. She has 
her own ways of thinking, but she is no 
more shone or strong-minded —— ” 

“I hope you do not think me weak- 
minded, mamma,” Anne said, with a soft 
laugh. 

And then little more was said. Mr. 
Mountford half rose and mumbled that 
grace after meat which leaves out all the 
more ethereal ss of the repast as, we 
suppose, a kind of uncovenanted mercies 
for which no thanks are to be uttered, and 
after a while the ladies left the room. It 
was cold, but the whole frosty world out- 
side lay enchanted under the whitening 
of the moon. The girls caught up fur 
cloaks and shawls as they went through 
the hall, and stepped outside involuntarily. 
The sky was intensely blue; the clouds 
piled high in snowy masses, the moon 
sailing serenely across the great expanse, 
veiling herself lightly here,and there with 
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a film of vapor which the wind had de- 
tached from the cloud-mountains. These 
filmy fragments were floating across the 
sky at extraordinary speed, and the wind 
was rising, whirling down showers of 
leaves. The commotion among the trees, 
the sound of the wind, the rapid flight of 
the clouds, all chimed in with Anne’s 
mood. She took hold of her sister’s arm 
with gentle force. “Stay alittle, Rose — 
it is all quiet inside, and here there is 
much going on: it is louder than one’s 
thoughts,” Anne said. 

“What do you mean by being louder 
than your thoughts? Your thoughts are 
not loud at all—not mine at least: and I 
don’t like those dead leaves all blowing 
into my face; they feel like things touch- 
ing you. I think I shall go in, Anne.” 

“Not yet, dear. I like it: it occupies 
one in spite of one’s self. The lawn will 
~ yellow to-morrow with scattered 

old. 

. “You mean with scattered leaves; of 
course it will,’ said Rose. “When the 
wind is high like this it brings the leaves 
down like anything. The lime-trees will 
be stripped, and it is a pity, for they were 
pretty. Everything is pretty this year. 
Papa has been in to Hunston,” she said 
abruptly, looking Anne in the face; but 
it was very difficult even for Rose’s keen 
little eyes to distinguish in the moonlight 
whether or not Anne snew. 

Anne took very little notice of this bit 
of news. “So Saymore told me. Did 
Mr. Heathcote see the church, I wonder? 
I hope some one told him how fine it was, 
and that there were some Mountford 
monuments.” 

“ Do you know what papa was doing in 
Hunston, Anne? He went to see Mr. 
Loseby. Mamma made quite a fuss when 
he went away. She would not tell me 
what it was. Perhaps she did not know 
herself. She often gets into quite a state 
about things she doesn’t know. Can you 
tell me what papa could want with Mr. 
Loseby? you can see for yourself how 
cross he is now he has come back.” 

“With Mr. Loseby? no, I cannot tell 
you, Rose.” Anne heard the news with 
a little thrillof excitement. It was rarely 
that Mr. Mountford went so far; — 
rarely that he did anything which, throug 
his wife, or Saymore, or Rose herself, did 
not find its way to the knowledge of the 
entire household. Anne connected the 
incident of the morning with this recent 
expedition, and her heart beat faster in 
her breast. Well: she was prepared ; 
she had counted the cost. If she was to 
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be disinherited, that could be borne — 
but not to be untrue. 

“That means you will not tell me, 
Anne. I wonder why I should always be 
the last to know. For all any one can 
tell, it may just be of as much conse- 
quence to me as to you, if he went to tam- 
per with his will, as mamma said. What 
do you call tampering with a will? I don’t 
see,” cried Rose indignantly, “why I 
should always be supposed too young to 
know. Most likely it is of just as much 
consequence to me as to you.” 

“Rose,” cried her mother, from the 
window, “come in—come in at once! 
How can you keep that child out in the 
cold, Anne, when you know what a deli- 
cate throat she has?” Then Mrs. 
Mountford gave an audible shiver and 
shut down the window hastily; for it was 
very cold. 

“T have nothing to tell you, dear,” 
Anne said gently. “ But you are quite 
right; if there is any change made, it 
will be quite as important to you as to 
me: only you must not ask me about it, 
for my father does not take me into his 
confidence, and I don’t know.” 

“ You don’t want to tell me!” said the 
girl; but this time Mrs. Mountford 
knocked loudly on the window, and Rose 
was not sufficiently emancipated to neg- 
lect the second summons. Anne walked 
with her sister to the door, but then came 
back again to the sheltered walk under 
the windows. It was a melancholy hour 
when one was alone. The yellow leaves 
came down in showers flying on the wind. 
The clouds pursued oath other over the 
sky. The great masses of vapors behind 
the wind began to invade the frosty blue ; 
jet still the moon held on serenely, though 
od light was more and more interrupted 
by sudden blanks of shadow. Anne had 
no inclination to go in to the quiet of the 
drawing-room, the needlework, and Mrs. 
Mountford’s little lectures, and perhaps 
the half-heard chattering with which Rose 
amused and held possession of her cous- 
in. To her, whose happier life was hid- 
den in the distance, it was more congenial 
to stay out here among the flying winds 
and falling leaves. If it was so that for- 
tune was forsaking her; if her father had 
carried out his threat and she was now 
penniless, with nothing but herself to 
take to Cosmo, what change would this 
make in her future life? Would 4e mind? 
What would he say? Anne had no per- 
sonal experience at all, though she was 
so serious and so deeply learned in the 
troubles at least of village life. As she 
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asked herself these questions, a smile 
crept about her lips in spite of her. She 
did not mean to smile. She meant to in- 
quire very gravely : would he mind ? what 
would he say? but the smile came with- 
out her knowledge. What could he say 
but one thing? If it had been another 
man, there might have been doubts and 
hesitations — but Cosmo! The _ smile 
stole to the corners of her mouth—a 
melting softness came into her heart. 
How little need was there to question! 
Did not she know ? 

Her thoughts were so full of this that 
she did not hear another foot on the 
gravel, and when Heathcote spoke she 
awakened with a start, and came down 
out of that lofty hermitage of her thoughts 
with little satisfaction; but when he said 
something of the beauty of the night and 
the fascination of all those voices of the 
wind and woods, Anne, whether willing] 
or not, felt herself compelled to be civil. 
She came down from her abstraction, ad- 
mitting, politely, that the night was fine. 
“ But,” she said, “it is very cold, and the 
wind is rising every moment; I was think- 
ing of going in.” 

“I wonder if you would wait for a few 
minutes, Miss Mountford, and hear some- 
thing I have to say.” 

“Certainly,” Anne said; but she was 
surprised ; and now that it was no longer 
her own will which kept her here, the 
wind all at once became very boisterous, 
and the “silver lights and darks ” dreary. 
“ Do you know we have a ghost belong- 
ing tous?” she said. “She haunts that 
lime avenue. We ought to see her to- 
night.” 

“We have so little time for ghosts,” 
said Heathcote, almost fretfully ; and then 
he added, “ Miss Mountford, I came to 
Mount on a special mission. Will you 
let me tell you what it was? I came to 
offer your father my co-operation in break- 
ing the entail.” 

“ Breaking the entail!” the idea was so 
surprising that all who heard it received 
it with the same exclamation. As for 
Anne, she did more: she cast one rapid, 
involuntary glance round her upon the 
house with all its lights, the familiar gar- 
den, the waving clouds of trees. In her 
heart she fe!t as if a sharp arrow of pos- 
sible delight, despair, she knew not which, 
struck her keenly to the core. It was 
only for a moment. Then she drew a 
long breath and said, “ You bewilder me 
altogether : break the entail — why should 
you? I cannot comprehend it. Pardon 
me, it is as if the Prince of Wales said he 





would not have the crown. Mount is En- 
gland to us Mountfords. I cannot under- 
stand what you mean.” 

Heathcote thought he understood very 
well what ske meant. He understood her 
look. Everything round was dear to her. 
Her first thought had been — Mount! to 
be ours still, ours always! But what did 
ours mean? Did she think of herself as 
heiress and mistress, or of —some one 
else? This pricked him at the heart, as 
she had been pricked by a different senti- 
ment, by the thought that she had no 
longer the first interest in this piece of 
news; but there was no reason whatever 
for keen feeling in his case. What did it 
matter to him who had it? He did not 
want it. He cleared his throat to get rid 
of that voluntary impatience and annoy- 
ance. “Itis not very difficult to under- 
stand,” he said. ‘Mount is not to me 
what it is to you; I have only been here 
once before. My interests are — else- 
where.” 

Anne bowed gravely. They did not 
know each other well enough to permit of 
more confidential disclosures. She did 
not feel sufficient interest to ask, he 
thought ; and she had no right to pry into 
his private concerns, Anne said to her- 
self. Then there was a pause; which she 
broke quite unexpectedly with one of 


those impulses which were so unlike - 


Anne’s external aspect, and yet so en- 
tirely in harmony with herself. 

“This makes my heart beat,” she said, 
“the idea that Mount might be alto- 
gether ours—our home in the future 
as well as in the past; but at the same 
time, forgive me, it gives me a little pain 
to think that there is a Mountford, and he 
the heir, who thinks so little of Mount. 
It seems a slight to the place. I grudge 
that you should give it up, though it is 
delightful to think that we may have it; 
which is absurd, of course — like so many 
other things.” 

“Do you know,” he said, “there is a 
great deal of the same sort of feeling in 
my own mind. I can’t care for Mount, 
can 1? I have not seen it for fifteen 
years; I was a boy then; now I am mid- 
dle-aged, and don’t care much for any- 
thing. But yet I too grudge that I shen 
care for it so little; that I should be so 
willing to part with it. The feeling is 
absurd, as you say. If you could have it, 
Miss Mountford, I should surmount that 
feeling easily; I should rejoice in the 
substitution ——” 

“ And why should not I have it?” cried 
Anne quickly, turning upon him. Then 
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she paused and laughed, though with con- 
straint, and begged his pardon. “I don’t 
quite know what you mean,” she said, “ or 
what you know.” 

“* Miss Mountford, having said so much 
to you, may I say a little more? I am 
one of your nearest relatives, and I am a 
great deal older than you are. There is 
some question which divides you from 
your father. I do not ask nor pretend to 
divine what itis. You are not agreed — 
and for this reason he thinks little of my 
proposal, and does not care to secure the 
reversion of his own property, the house 
which, in other circumstances, he would 
have desired to leave in your possession. 
I think, so far as I have gone, this is the 
state of the case?” 

“ Well!” She neither contradicted him 
nor consented to what he had said, but 
stood in the fitful moonlight, blown about 
by the wind, holding her cloak closely 
round her, and looking at him between the 
light and gloom. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I have no 
right whatever to interfere: but —if you 
could bend your will to his — if you could 
humor him as long as his life lasts: your 
father is becoming an old man. Miss 
Mountford, you would not need perhaps 
to make this sacrifice for very long.” 

She clasped her hands with impatient 
alarm, stopping him abruptly — “Is my 
father ill? Is there anything you know of 
that we do not know?” 

“ Nothing whatever. I only know his 
age, no more. Could you not yield to 
him, subdue your will to his? You are 
young, and you have plenty of time to 
wait. Believe me, the happiness that will 
not bear to be waited for is scarcely worth 
having. I have no right to say a word — 
I do not understand the circumstances — 
actually I 4xow nothing about them. 
But if you could yield to him, humor him 
for a time ——” 

“ Pretend to obey him while he lived,” 
Anne said, in a low voice, “in order that 
I may be able to cheat him when he is 
gone: that is a strange thing to recom- 
mend to me.” 

“ There is no question of cheating him. 
What I mean is, that if you would sub- 
mit to him; give him the pleasure of feel- 
ing himself obeyed in the end of his 

ife ——” 

“I owe my father obedience at all 
times; but there are surely distinctions. 
Will you tell me why you say this to 
me?” 

“TI cannot tell you why; only that there 
is something going on which will tell 
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against you; sincerely, I do not know 
what itis. I do not want to counsel you 
to say anything false, and I scarcely know 
what I am advising you to do. It is only, 
Miss Mountford, while you can—if you 
can —to submit to him: or even, if no 
better can be, seem to submit to him. 
Submit to him while he lives. This may 
be a caprice on his part —no more; but 
* the same time it may affect your whole 
ife.” 

Anne stood for a moment irresolute, 
not knowing what to say. The night 
favored her and the dark. She could 
speak with less embarrassment than if the 
daylight had been betraying her every 
look and change of aspect. “ Mr. Heath- 
cote, I thank you for taking so much in- 
terest in me,” she said. 

“I take the greatest interest in you, 
Miss Mountford ; but in the mean time I 
would say the same to any one so young. 
Things are going on which will injure you 
for life. If you can by your submission 
avert these ilis, and make him happier — 
even for a time?” 

“In short,” she said again, “ pretend to 
give up until he is no longer here to see 
whether I follow my own inclinations or 
his? It may be wise advice, Mr. Heath- 
cote; but is it advice which you would 
like ro any one you cared for —to 
take?” 

“IT should not like any one I cared for,” 
he said, hesitating — “ pardon me, I can- 
not help offending you — to be in opposi- 
tion to her family on such a point.” 

The color rushed to Anne’s face, and 
anger to her heart; but as the one was 
invisible, so she restrained the other. She 
put restraint in every way on herself. 

“ That may be so, that may be so! you 
cannot tell unless you know everything,” 
she said. Then, after a pause, “ But 
whether it was right or wrong, it is done 
now, and I cannot alter it. It is nota 
matter upon which another can decide for 
you. Obedience at my age cannot be ab- 
solute. When you have to make the one 
choice of your life, can your father do it, . 
or yn | one but yourself? Did you think 
so when you were like me?” she said, 
with an appeal full of earnestness which 
was almost impassioned. This appeal 
took Heathcote entirely by surprise, and 
changed all the current of his thoughts. 

“1 was never like you,” he said has- 
tily — “like you! I never could compare 
myself —I never could pretend —I 
thought I loved half-a-dozen women. Did 
I ever make the one choice of my life? 
No, no! A wandering man afloat upon 








the world can never be like—such as 
you: there is too great a difference. We 
cannot compare things so unlike ——” 

“But I thought”—she_ said, then 
stopped; for his story which she had 
heard bore a very different meaning. And 
what right had she to advert to it? “I 
don’t know if you speak in — in respect — 
or in contempt?” 

“In contempt—could that be? Here 
is the state of the case as concerns your- 
self — leaving the general question. My 
offer to break the entail has noattractions 
for your father, because he thinks he can- 
not secure Mount to you. It is doing 
something against his own heart, against 
all he wishes, to punish you. Don’t you 
know, Miss Mountford —but most likely 
you never felt it — that 


to be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain?” 


“Love?—that would be great love, 
passionate love—we have not anything 
of the kind in our house,” said Anne, in 
a low tone of emotion. “If there was 
that, do you think I would go against it, 
even for——” 

Here she stopped with a thrill in her 
voice. “I think you must be mistaken a 
little, Mr. Heathcote. But I do not see 
how I can change. Papa asked of me— 
not the lesser things in which I could have 
obeyed him, but the one great thing in 
which I could not. Were I to take your 
advice, I do not know what I could 

” 


Then they walked in silence round the 
side of the house, under the long line of 
the drawing-room windows, from which 
indeed the interview had been watched 
with much astonishment. Rose had never 
doubted that the heir of the house was on 
her side. It seemed no better than a de- 
sertion that he should walk and talk with 
Anne in this way. It filled her with 
amazement. And in such a cold night 
too! “Hush, child!” her mother was 
saying ; “he has been with papa to Huns- 

_ton, he has heard all the business ar- 
rangements talked over. No doubt he is 
having a little conversation with Anne, for 
her good.” 

“‘ What are the business arrangements? 
What is going to happen? Is he trying 
to make her give up Mr. Douglas ?” said 
Rose; but her mother could not or would 
not give her any information. By-and- 
by Heathcote came in alone. Anne was 
too much disturbed by this strange inter- 
view to appear when it was over in the 
tranquil circle of the family. She went 
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up-stairs to take off her wraps, to subdue 
the commotion in her mind and the light 
in her eyes, and tame herself down to the 
everyday level. Her mind was somewhat 
confused, more confused than it had yet 
been as to her duty. Cosmo somehow 
had seemed to be gently pushed out of 
the first place by this stranger who never 
named him, who knew nothing of him, 
and who certainly ignored the fact that, 
without Cosmo, Anne no longer lived 
or breathed. She was angry that he 
should be so ignorant, yet too shy and 
proud to mention her lover or refer to him 
save by implication. She would have 
been willing to give up correspondin 
with him, to make any immediate sacri- 
fice to her father’s prejudice against him 
— had that been ever asked of her. But 
to give up “the one choice of her life,” 
as she had said, would have been impos- 
sible. Her mind was affected strongly, 
but not with alarm, by the intelligence 
that something was being done mysteri- 
ously in the dark against her, that the 
threat under which she had been livin 
was now being carried out. But this did 
not move her to submit as Heathcote had 
urged—rather it stimulated her to re- 
sist. 

Had Cosmo but been athand! Butifhe 
had been at hand, how could he have ven- 
tured to give the advice which Heathcote 
gave? Hecould not have asked her to 
yield, to dissemble, to please the old man 
while his life lasted, to pretend to give 
himself up. Nothing of this could he 
have suggested or she listened to. And 
yet it was what Cosmo would have liked 
to advise; but to this state of Cosmo’s 
mind Anne had no clue. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ABSOLUTE AND THE COMPARATIVE. 


THIS secret incident in the family his- 
tory left a great deal of agitation in the 
house. Mrs. Mountford had not been in- 
formed in any detail what her husband's 
mission to Hunston was. She knew that 
he had gone to “tamper with his will,” as 
she said, but what were the exact changes 
he meant to make in that will she did not 
know. They were certainly to the ad- 
vantage of Rose and to the detriment of 
Anne: so much she was aware of, but 
scarcely anything more. And she herself 
was frightened and excited, afraid of all 
the odium to which she would infallibly 
be exposed if the positions of the sisters 
were changed, and more or less affected 
by a shrinking from palpable injustice; 
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but yet very much excited about Rose’s 
possible good fortune, and not feeling it 
possible to banish hopes and imagina- 
tions on this point out of her mind. If 
Rose was put in the first place it would 
not be just — not exactly just, she said to 
herself, with involuntary softening of the 
expression. Rose’s mother (though she 
would be blamed) knew that of herself 
she never would have done anything to 
deprive Anne of her birthright. But still, 
if papa thought Anne had behaved badly, 
and that Rose deserved more at his 
hands, he was far better—no doubt far 
better, able to judge than she was, and 
who could say a word against his deci- 
sion? But it was very irritating, very 
wearing, not to know. She tried a great 
many ways of finding out, but she did not 
succeed. Mr. Mountford was on his 
guard, and kept his own counsel. He 
told her of Heathcote’s proposal, but he 
did not tell her what he himself meant to 
do. And how it was that her husband 
was so indifferent to Heathcote’s proposal 
Mrs, Mountford could not understand. 
She herself, though not a Mountford 
born, felt her heart beat at the sugges- 
tion. “Of course you will jump at-it?” 
she said. 

“TI do not feel in the least disposed to 
jump at it. If there had been a boy, it 
might have been different.” Mrs. Mount- 
ford always felt that in this there was an 
inferred censure upon herself — how un- 
just a censure it is unnecessary to say: 
of course she would have had a bey if she 
could — of that there could be no ques- 
tion. 

“A boy is not everything,” she said. 
“ Tt would be just the same thing if Anne’s 
husband took the name.” 

“Don’t speak to me of Anne’s hus- 
band,” he cried, almost with passion. “I 
forbid you to say a word to me of Anne’s 
affairs.” 

“St. John! what can you mean? It 
would be barbarous of me, it would be un- 
christian,” cried the much-exercised moth- 
er, trying hard to do her duty, “not to 
speak of Anne’s affairs. Probably the 
man you object to will never be her hus- 
band; probably ——” 

“That is enough, Letitia. I want to 
hear nothing more upon the subject. 
Talk of anything else you like, but 1 will 
have nothing said about Anne.” 

“ Then you are doing wrong,” she cried, 
with a little real indignation. After this 
her tone changed in a moment; some- 
thing like bitterness stole into it. “It 


shows how much more you are thinking 
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of Anne than of any one else. You are 
rejecting Mount because you don’t choose 
that she should be the heir. You forget 
you have got another child.” 

“Forget I have got another child! It 
is the first subject of my thoughts.” 

“ Ah, yes, perhaps so far as the money 
is concerned. Of course if Anne does 
not have it, there is nobody but Rose who 
could have any right to it. But you 
don’t think your youngest daughter good 
enough to have anything to do with 
Mount. I see very well how it is, though 
you don’t choose to explain.” 

“If that is how you prefer to look at 
it”—he said; but at this moment a 
budget of papers arrived from Hunston by 
a special messenger, and Mrs. Mountford 
withdrew perforce. She was in a very 
irritable condition, as all the house knew, 
ready to find fault with everything. Per- 
haps it was rather an advantage to her to 
have a grievance, and to be able to re- 
proach her husband with preferring in 
his heart the elder to the younger, even 
when he was preferring the younger to 
the elder in this new will. “ There will 
never be any question of my child’s hus- 
band taking the name, that is very clear,” 
she said to herself, with much vehemence, 
nursing her wrath to keep it warm, and 
thus escaping from the question of injus- 
tice to Anne. And again it occurred to 
her, but with more force than before, that 
to announce to her husband that Rose 
was going to marry Heathcote Mountford 
would be a delightful triumph. She would 
thus be Mrs. Mountford of Mount in 
spite of him, and the victory would be 
sweet. But even this did not seem to 
progress as it appeared to do at first. 
Heathcote, too, seemed to be becomin 
interested in Anne: as if that could ad- 
vantage him! when it was clear that 
Anne was ready to lose everything, and 
was risking everything, every day, for 
that other! Altogether Mrs. Mountford’s 

osition was not a comfortable one. To 
now so much and yet to know so little 
was very hard to bear. 

Her husband had a still harder life as 
being a free agent, and having the whole 
weight of the decision upon his shoulders. 
It was not to be supposed that he could 
free himself entirely from all sense of 

uilt towards the child whom in his heart 
e loved most. He had resolved to pun- 
ish her, and he clung to his resolution 
with all the determination of a narrow 
mind. He had said that she should never 
marry the man who was nobody, that if 
she held by him he would give her for- 
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tune to Rose. And she did hold by him, 
with an obstinacy equal to his own. Was 
it possible that he should bear this and 
give her reason to laugh at his words as 
mere sound and fury signifying nothing ? 
No, whatever he might have to suffer for 
it,no! Perhaps, however, the great se- 
cret of Mr. Mountford’s obstinate ad- 
herence to a determination which he 
could not but know to be unjust and 
cruel — and of mg more of the cruelties 
and eccentricities that people perpetrate 
~ their wills —lay in the fact that, after 
all, though he took so much trouble to 
make his ‘will, he had not the slightest in- 
tention of dying! Ifa man does not die, 
a monstrous will is no more than an 
angry letter —a thing which wounds and 
vexes, perhaps, and certainly is intended 
to wound and vex, and which suffices to 
blow off a great deal of the steam of fam- 
ily quarrels; but which does no real harm 
to anybody, in that there is plenty of time 
to change it, and to make all right again 
some time or other. Another thing which 
assisted him in getting over his own 
doubts and disquietudes was the strenu- 
ous, almost violent, opposition of Mr. 
Loseby, who did not indeed refuse at last 
to carry out his wishes, but did so with 
sO many protests and remonstrances that 
Mr. Mountford’s spirit was roused, and 
he forgot the questionings of his own 
conscience in the determination to defend 
himself against those of this other man 
who had, he declared to himself, nothing 
whatever to do with it, and no right to in- 
terfere. Could not a man do what he 
would’ with his own? The money was 
his own, the land his own, and his chil- 
dren too were his own. Who else had 
anything to do with the arrangements he 
chose to make for them? It was of his 
grace and favor if he gave them his 
money at all. He was not bound to do 
so. It was all his; he was not respon- 
sible to any mortal; it was a pretty piece 
of impudence that Loseby should venture 
to take so much upon him. This opposi- 
tion of Loseby’s did him all the good in 
the world. It set him right with himself. 
But still those packets of papers, always 
accompanied by a letter, were annoying 
to him. “I send you the draft of the 
new codicil, but you must allow me to ob- 
serve——” “J return draft with the 
corrections you have made, but I must 
once more entreat you to pause and re- 
consider ——” What did the old fellow 
mean? Did he think he had any right to 
speak —a country attorney, a mere man 
of business? To be sure he was an old 





friend — nobody said he was not an old 
friend; but the oldest friend in the world 
should know his own place, and should 
not presume too far. If Loseby thought 
that now, when matters had gone this 
length, A4zs representations would have 
any effect, he was indeed making a mis- 
take. Before pen had been put to paper 
Mr. Meuntionl might perhaps have re- 
considered the matter; but now, and in 
apparent deference to Losedy / this was a 
complaisance which was impossible. 

The whole house was agitated by these 
proceedings, though publicly not a word 
was said, nor an allusion made to them. 
Anne even, absolutely disinterested as 
she was, and full of a fine, but alas! quite 
unreasonable contempt for fortune — the 
contempt of one who had no understand- 
ing of the want of it — felt it affect herin, 
as she thought, the most extraordinary 
and unworthy way. She was astonished 
at herself. After all, she reflected, with a 
sense of humiliation, how much power 
must those external circumstances have 
on the mind, when she, whose principles 
and sentiments were all so opposed to 
their influence, could be thus moved by 
the possible loss of a little land or a little 
money! It was pitiful: but she could not 
help it, and she felt herself humbled to 
the very dust. In the fulness of her 
heart she wrote an account of all that was 
happening to Cosmo, reproaching herself, 
yet trying to account for her weakness. 
“It cannot be the mere loss of the wealth 
that affects me,” Anne wrote. “I cannot 
believe so badly of myself, and I hope — 
I hope — you will not think so badly of 
me. It must be (don’t you think ?) the 
pain of feeling that my father thinks so 
little of me as to put upon me this public 
mark of his displeasure. I say to myself, 
dear Cosmo, that this must be the cause 
of the very unquestionable pain I feel; 
and I hope you will think so too, and not 
that it is the actual money I care for. 
And, then, there is the humiliation of 
being put second—I who have always 
been first. I never thought there was so 
much in seniority, in all those little superi- 
orities which I suppose we plume our- 
selves upon without knowing it. I can’t 
bear the idea of being second, I suppose. 
And then -there is the uncertainty, the 
sense of something that is going on, in 
which one is so closely concerned, but 
which one does not know, and the feeling 
that others are better informed, and that 
one is being talked of, and the question 
discussed how one will bear it. As if it 
mattered ! but I acknowledge with humili- 
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ation that it does matter, that I care a 
great deal more than I ever thought I 
cared —that I am a much poorer creature 
than I believed I was. I scorn myself, 
but I hope my Cosmo will not scorn me. 
You know the world better, and the heart 
which is pettier than one likes to think. 
Perhaps it is women only that are the vic- 
tims of these unworthy sentiments. I 
cannot think of you as being moved by 
them ; perhaps what is said of us is true, 
and we are only ‘like moonlight unto sun- 
light, and like water unto wine.’ But 
these are far too pretty comparisons if I 
am right. However, Heaven be praised, 
there is the happiness of feeling that, if I 
am but, after all, a mean and interested 
creature, there is you to fall back upon, 
who are sodifferent. O Cosmo mio, what 
would the world be now if I had not you 
to fall back upon (I like these words !), 
and lean against and feel myself doubled, 
or so much more than doubled, and 
propped up by you. I feel already a little 
better for getting this off my mind and 
telling you what I have found outin my- 
self, and how ashamed I am by my dis- 
coveries. You have ‘larger, other eyes’ 
than mine, and you will understand me 
and excuse me, and put me right.” 

Cosmo Douglas received this letter in 
his chambers, to which he had now gone 
back. He read it with a sort of conster- 
nation. First, the news it conveyed was 
terrible, making an end of all his hopes; 
and second, this most ill-timed and unnec- 
essary self-accusation was more than his 
common sense could put up with. It was 
not that the glamor of love was wearing 
off, for he still loved Anne truly; but that 
any one in her senses could write so 
about money was inconceivable to him. 
Could there be a more serious predica- 
ment? and yet here was she apologizing 
to him for feeling it, making believe that 
he would not feel it. Is she a fool? he 
said to himself —he was exasperated, 
though he loved her. And in his reply 
he could not but in some degree betray 
this feeling. 

“* My dearest,” he said, “I don’t under- 
stand how you can blame yourself. The 
feelings you express are most natural. It 
is very serious, very painful — infinitely 
painful to me, that it is my love and the 
tie which binds us which has brought this 
upon you. What am I to say to my dear 
love? Give me up, throw me over? I 
will bear anything rather than that you 
should suffer; but 1 know your generous 
heart too well to imagine that you will do 
this. If you were ‘petty,’ as you call 
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yourself (Heaven forgive you for such 
blasphemy !) I could almost be tempted 
to advise you to have recourse to — what 
shall I call it?—strategy —one of the 
fictions that are said to be all fair in love 
and war. I could do this myself, I am 
afraid, so little is there in me of the 
higher sentiment you give me credit for. 
Rather than that you should lose your 
birthright, if it were only my happiness 
that was concerned, I would take myself 
out of the way, I would give up the sweet 
intercourse which is life to me, and hope 
for better days to come. And if you 
should decide to do this, I will accept 
whatever you decide, my darling, with full 
trust in you that you will not forget me, 
that the sun may shine for me again. 
Will you do this, my Anne? Obey your 
father, and let me take my chance: it will 
be better that than to be the cause of so 
much suffering to you. But even in say- 
ing this I feel that I will wound your ten- 
der heart, your fine sense of honor: what 
can I say? Sacrifice me, my dearest, if 
you can steel your heart to the possibility 
of being unkind. I would be a poor 
wretch, indeed, unworthy the honor you 
have done me, if I could not trust you 
and bide my time.” 

This letter was very carefully composed 
and with much thought. If Anne could 
but have been madea convert to the code 
that all is fair in love, what a relief it 
would have been; or if she could have 
divined the embarrassment that a por- 
tionless bride, however much he loved 
her, would be to Cosmo! But, on the 
other hand, there was no certainty that, 
even if the worst came to the worst, she 
would be a portionless bride; and the 
chances of alarming her, and bringing 
about a revulsion of feeling, were almost 
more dreadful than the chances of losing 
her fortune. It wanted very delicate 
steering to hit exactly the right passage 
between these dangers, and Cosmo was 
far from confident that he had hitit. A 
man with a practical mind and a real 
knowledge of the world has a great deal 
to go through when he has to deal with 
the absolute in the person of a young, 
inexperienced, and highflown girl, alto- 
gether ignorant of the world. And, as a 
matter of fact, the letter did not please 
Anne. It gave ker that uneasy sense of 
coming in contact with new agencies, 
powers unknown, not to be judged by her 
previous canons, which is one of the first 
disenchantments of life. How to lie and 
yet not be guilty of lying was a new sci- 
ence to her. She did not understand that 
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casuistry of love, which makes it a light 
offence to deceive. She understood the 
art of taking her own way, but that of 
giving up her own way, and yet resolving 
to have it all the same, was beyond her 
power. What they wanted her to do was 
to deceive her father, to wait — surely the 
most terrible of all meanness —till he 
should be dead and then break her prom- 
ise to him. This was what Heathcote 
had advised, and now Cosmo — Cosmo 
himself replied to her when she threw 
herself upon him for support, in the same 
sense. A chill of disappointment, dis- 
couragement, came over her. If this was 
the best thing to be done, it seemed to 
Anne that her own folly was better than 
their wisdom. Had she been told that 
love and a stout heart and two against the 
world were better than lands or wealth, 
she would have felt herself strong enough 
for any heroism. But this dash of cold 
water in her face confounded her. What 
did they mean by telling her to obey her 
father? he had not asked for obedience. 
He had said, “If you do not give up this 
man, I will take your fortune from you,” 
and she had one 4 accepted the alterna- 
tive. That was all; and was she to go 
back to him now, to tell him a lie, and 
with a mental reservation say, “I prefer 
my fortune ; I have changed my mind; I 
will give him up”? Anne knew that she 
could not have survived the utter scorn of 
herself which would have been her por- 
tion had she done this. Were it neces- 
sary to do it, the proud girl would have 
waited till the other sacrifice was com- 
pleted, till her father had fulfilled his 
threat. Cosmo’s letter gave her a chill in 
the very warmth of her unbounded faith 
in him. She would not allow to herself 
that he did not understand her, that he 
had failed of what she expected from 
him. This was honor, no doubt, from his 
point of view; but she felt a chill sense 
of loneliness, a loss of that power of fall- 
ing back upon an unfailing support which 
she had so fondly and proudly insisted 
on. She was subdued in her courage and 
pride and confidence. And yet this was 
not all that Anne had to go through. 

It was Mr. Loseby who was the next 
operator upon her disturbed and awaken- 
ing thoughts. One wintry afternoon 
when November had begun, he drove 
over to Mount in his little phaeton with a 
blue bag on the seat beside him. ‘“ Don’t 
say anything to your master yet, Say- 
more,” he said, when he got down, being 
familiar with all the servants, and the 
habits of the house, as if it had been his 


own. “Do you think you could manage 
to get me a few words privately with Miss 
Anne?” 

“ If I might make bold to ask, sir,” said 
Saymore, “is it true as there is something 
up about Miss Anne? Things is said 
and things is ’inted, and we’re interested, 
and we don’t know what to think. Is it 
along of shat gentleman, Mr. Loseby? 
Master is set against the match, 1 know 
as much as that.” 

“T dare say you're right,” said the law- 
yer. “An old family servant like you, 
Saymore, sees many things that the rest 
of the world never guess at. Hold your 
tongue about it, old fellow, that’s all I’ve 
got to say. And try whether you can 

ring me to speech of Miss Anne. Don’t 
let any one else know. You can manage 
it, 1 feel sure.” 

“T'll try, sir,” Saymore said, and he 
went through the house on tiptoe from 
room to room, looking for his young mis- 
tress, with the air of a conspirator in an 
opera, doing everything he could to betray 
himself. When he found her, he stole 
behind a large screen, and made myste- 
rious gestures which everybody saw. 
“What is it, Saymore?” asked Anne. 
Then Saymore pointed down-stairs, with 
jerks over his shoulder, and much move- 
ment of his eyebrows. “There’s some- 
body, Miss Anne, as wants a word with 
you,” he said, with the deepest meaning. 
Anne’s heart began to beat. Could it be 
Cosmo come boldly, in person, to comfort 
her? She was in the billiard-room with 
Rose and Heathcote. She put down the 
cue which she had been using with very 
little energy or interest, and followed the 
old man to the hall. “Who is it, Say- 
more?” she asked tremulously. “It’s 
some one that’s come for your good. I 
hope you'll listen to him, Miss Anne, 
I hope you'll listen to him.” Anne’s 
heart was in her mouth. If he should 
have come so far to see her, to support 
her, to make up for the deficiency of his 
letter! She seemed to tread on air as 
she went down the long passages. And 
it was only Mr. Loseby after all ! 

The disappointment made her heart 
sink. She could scarcely speak to him. 
It was like falling down to earth from the 
skies. But Mr. Loseby did not notice 
this. He put his arm into hers as the 
rector did, with a fatherly familiarity, and 
| drew her to the large window full of the 
greyness of the pale and misty November 
sky. “Ihave something to say to you, 





my dear Miss Anne — something that is 
| Of consequence. My dear, do you know 
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anything about the business that brings 
me here?” 

“TI know—that my father is making 
some alteration in his will, Mr. Loseby. 
I don’t know any more, why should |? 
I do not see why I should believe that it 
has anything to do with me.” 

“ Anne, my dear, I can’t betray your 
father’s secrets: but I am afraid it has 
something to do with you. Now look 
here, my dear girl — why, it is not so long 
since you used to siton my knee! Tell 
me what this is, which has made you 
quarrel with papa ——” 

“Mr. Loseby! I —do not know that 
I have quarrelled with my father —— ” 

“Don’t be so stern, my dear child. 
Callhim papa. After all heis your papa, 
Anne. Who was so fond of you when 
you were a tiny creature? I remember 
you a baby in his arms, poor man! when 
he lost his first wife, before he married 
again. Your mother died so young, and 
broke his life in two. That is terribly 
hard upon a man. Think of him in that 
light, my dear child. He was wrapped 
up in you when you were ababy. Come! 
let me go to him, an old friend, your very 
oldest friend, and say you are ready to 
make it up.” 

“To make it up? but it is not a quar- 
rel — not anything like a quarrel.” 

“ Yes, yes, it is — I know better. Only 
say that you will do nothing without his 
consent; that you will form no engage- 
ment; that you will give up correspond- 
ing and all that. You ought to, my dear; 
it is your duty. And when it will save 
you from what would inconvenience you 
all your life! What, Anne, you are not 
going to be offended with what | say, 
your oldest friend ?” 

“ Mr. Loseby, you do not understand,” 
she said. She had attempted, in her im- 
patience, to withdraw her arm from his. 
“ He said, ‘Give up’— I do not wish to 
conceal who it is —‘ give up Mr. Doug- 
las, or I will take away your portion and 
give it to your sister.’ What could I say? 
Could I show so little faith in the choice 
I had made, so little —so little regard 
for the gentleman I am going to marry, as 
tosay, ‘I prefer my fortune’? I will not 
do it; it would be falsehood and baseness. 
This is all the alternative I have ever had. 
It is like saying, ‘Your money or your 
life’ ——” 

“In that case one gives the money, 
Anne, to save the life.” 

“And so I have done,” she said 
proudly. “Dear Mr. Loseby, I don’t 


with any one. Can I say, when it is not 
true, ‘I have changed my mind, I like 
the money best’? Don’t you see that I 
could not do that? then what can I do?” 

“You can give in, my dear, you can 
give in,” repeated the lawyer. “No use 
for entering into particulars. So long as 
you authorize me to say you give in — 
that is all, I am sure, that is needful. 
Don’t turn me off, Anne — give me the 
pleasure of reconciling you, my dear.” 

Mr. Loseby had always given himself 
out as one of Anne’s adorers. His eyes 
glistened with the moisture in them. He 
pressed her arm within his. “Come, my 
dear! I never wasa father myself, which 
I have always regretted ; but I have known 
you all your life. Let me do youa good 
turn —lIet me put a stop to all this non- 
sense, and tell him you will make it up.” 

Anne’s heart had sunk very low; with 
one assault of this kind after another she 
was altogether discouraged. She did not 
seem to care what she said, or what in- 
terpretation was put upon her words. 
“You may say what you please,” she 
said. “I will make it up, if you please: 
but what does that mean, Mr. Loseby? I 
will give up writing, if he wishes it — but 
how can I give up the — gentleman I am 
engaged to? Do you think I want to 
quarrel? Oh no, no—but what can I 
do? Give up!—lI have no right. He 
has my promise and I have his. Can I 
sell that for money?” cried Anne indig- 
nantly. ‘1 will do whatever papa pleases 
— except that.” 

“You are making him do a dreadful in- 
justice, Anne. Come, what does this 
young fellow say? Does he not want to 
relieve you, to save you from suffering? 
does he hold you to your promise in the 
face of such a loss? An_ honorable 
young man would tell you: never mind 
me ” 

Anne detached her arm with a little 
energy from his. ‘ Why should you 
torment me?” she cried. “An honora- 
ble man?—is it honor, then, to prefer, 
as you said yourself, one’s money to one’s 
life?” 

“« My dear child, money is always there, 
it is always to be relied upon; it is a 
strong back, whatever happens; where- 
as this, that you call life” —cried Mr. 
Loseby, spreading out his hands and lift-. 
ing up his eyebrows ; he had chosen the 
very image she had herself used when 
writing to her lover. Was this then what 
they all thought, that wealth was the best 
thing to fall back upon? She smiled, but 








want to vex you. I don’t want to quarrel 


it was a smile of pain. 
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“If I thought so, I should not care 
either for the life or the money,” she said. 

Mr. Loseby held up his hands once 
more. He shook his shining little bald 
head, and took up his blue bag from the 
table. “You are as obstinate, as pig- 
headed, the whole family of you — one 
worse than another,” he said. 


IN 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


THERE were two witnesses wanted for 
the will; one of these was Heathcote 
Mountford, the other the clerk whom Mr. 
Loseby had brought with him in his phae- 
ton. He stood by himself, looking as like 
an indignant prophet whose message from 
heaven has been disregarded, as a fat 
little shining man of five feet four could 
look. It had been to make a last attempt 
upon the mind of Mr. Mountford, and also 
to try what effect he could produce on the 
heart of Anne, that he had come himself, 
facing all the risks of an east wind, with 
perhaps snow to come. And there had 
been a long and stormy interview in the 
library before the clerk had been called 
in. “She will give up the correspon- 
dence. She is as sweet as a girl can be,” 
said the old lawyer, fibbing manfully; 
“ one can see that it goes to her heart that 
you should think her disobedient. Mount- 
ford, you don’t half know what a girl that 
is. But for the money she would come 
to you, she would put herself at your 
feet, she would give up everything. But 
she says, bless her! ‘ Papa would think it 
was because of the money. Do you think 
I would do that for the money which I 
wouldn’t do to please him?’ That’s 
Anne all over,” said her mendacious ad- 
vocate. “After you have accomplished 
this injustice and cut her off, that sweet 
creature will come to you some fine day 
and say, ‘ Papa, I give him up. I give 
everything up that displeases you — I can- 
not go against my duty.’ ” 

There was a slight attempt at imitation 
of Anne’s voice in Mr. Loseby’s tone; he 
tried a higher key when he made those 
imaginary speeches on her behalf ; but his 
eyes were glistening all the time; he did 
not intend to be humorous. And neither 
was Mr. Mountford a man who saw a 
joke. 
ening. 

“When she does that, Loseby, if I see 
reason to believe that she means it, I’ll 
make another will.” 

“You speak at your ease of making 
another will — are you sure you will have 


He took it grimly without any soft- | 
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it in your power? When a man makes 
an unjust will, 1 verily believe every word 
is a nail in his coffin. It is very seldom,” 
said Mr. Loseby, with emphasis, carried 
away by his feelings, “that they live to 
repent.” 

Mr. Mountford paled in spite of him- 
self. He looked up sharply at his mentor, 
then laughed a short, uneasy laugh. 
“ There’s nothing like a partisan,” he 
said; “I call that brutal, if it were not 
so silly, Loseby— unworthy a man of 
your sense.” 

“ By ——!” the lawyer cried to relieve 
himself, “I don’t see the silliness; when 
you’ve taken a wrong step that may plunge 
other people into misery, I cannot see how 
you can have any confidence, even in the 
protection of God; and you are not in 
your first youth any more than myself. 
The thought of dying can’t be put aside 
at your age or at my age, Mountford, as if 
we were boys of twenty. We have got to 
think of it, whether we will or not.” 

This address made Mr. Mountford furi- 
ous. He felt no occasion at all in himself 
to think of it; it was a brutal argument, 
and quite beyond all legitimate discus- 
sion; but nevertheless it was not pleas- 
ant. He did not like the suggestion. 
“Perhaps you'll call that clerk of yours, 
and let us finish the business, before we 
get into fancy and poetry. I never knew 
you were so imaginative,” he said, with a 
sneer; but his lips were bluish, notwith- 
standing this attempt at disdain. And 
Mr. Loseby stood with his spectacles 
pushed up on his forehead, as if with a 
desire not to see, holding his little bald 
head high in the air, with a fine indigna- 
tion in every line of his figure. Heath- 
cote, who was brought in to sign as one 
of the witnesses, felt that it needed all 
his consciousness of the importance of 
what was going on to save him from in- 
decorous laughter. When Mr. Mountford 
said “I deliver this,” “And I protest 
against it,” Mr. Loseby cried, in a vehe- 
ment undertone, “ protest against it before 
earth and heaven.” ‘Do you mean little 
Simson there and Heathcote Mountférd?” 
said the testator, looking up with a laugh 
that was more like a snarl. And Heath- 
cote too perceived that his very lips were 
palish, bluish, and the hand not so steady 
as usual with which he pushed the pa- 
|persaway. But Mr. Mountford recovered 
ihimself with great courage. ‘“* Now that 
' I have finished my business, we will have 
oer to consider your proposition,” he 
said, putting his hand on Heathcote’s 
| shoulder as he got up from his chair. 
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“That is, if you have time to think of 
anything serious in the midst of all this 
ball nonsense. You must come over for 
the ball, Loseby, a gay young bachelor 
like you.” 

“You forget I am a widower, Mr. 
Mountford,” said the lawyer, with great 
gravity. 

“To be sure; I beg your pardon; but 
you are always here when there is any- 
thing going on ; and while the young fools 
are dancing, we'll consider this question 
of the entail.” 

“T don’t know what he means,” Mr. 
Loseby said, some time after, taking 
Heathcote into a corner; “consider the 
question of the entail the moment he has 
made another will! I’ll tell you what it 
is—he is repenting already. I thought 
what I said couldn’t be altogether without 
effect. St. John Mountford is as obsti- 
nate as a pig, but he is not a fool. I 
thought he must be touched by what I 
said. That’s how it is; he would not 
seem to give in to us; but if you agree 
on this point it will be a fine excuse for 
beginning it all over again. That’s a 
new light — and it’s exactly like him, 
it’s St. John Mountford all over,” said 
the lawyer, rubbing his hands; “as full 
of crotchets as an egg is full of meat — 
but yet not such a bad fellow after all.” 

The household, however, had no such 
consoling consciousness of the possibility 
there was of having all done over again, 
and there was a great deal of agitation 
on the subject, both up-stairs and down. 
Very silent up-stairs — where Mrs. Mount- 
ford, in mingled compunction on Anne’s 
account and half-guilty joy (though it was 
none of her doing she said to herself) in 
respect to Rose’s (supposedly) increased 
fortune, was reduced to almost complete 
dumbness, her multiplicity of thoughts 
making it impossible to her to share in 
Rose’s chatter about the coming ball ; and 
where Anne, satisfied to think that what- 
ever was to happen had happened, and 
could no longer be supposed to depend 
upon any action of hers, sat proud and 
upright by the writing-table, reading — 
and altogether out of the talk which Rose 
carried on, and was quite able to carry on 
whatever happened, almost entirely by 
herself. Rose had the same general 
knowledge that something very important 
was going on as the rest; but to her tran- 
quil mind, a bird in the hand was always 
more interesting than two or three in the 
bush. Down-stairs, however, Saymore 


and Worth and the cook were far from 
silent. They had a notion of the state 
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of affairs which was wonderfully accurate, 
and a strong conviction that Miss Anne 
for her sins had been deposed from her 
eminence and Miss Rose put in her place. 
The feeling of Saymore and the cook was 
strong in Anne’s favor, but Mrs. Worth 
was not so certain. ‘ Miss Rose is a 
young lady that is far more patient to 
have her things tried on,” Worth said. 
Saymore brought down an account of the 
party in the drawing-room, which was 
very interesting to the select party in the 
housekeeper’s room. “ Missis by the 
side of the fire, as serious as a judge — 
puckering up her brows — never speak- 
ing a word.” 

“I dare say she was counting,” said 
Worth. 

“And Miss Anne up by the writing- 
table, with her back against the wall, read- 
ing a book, never taking no notice no 
more than if she were seventy; and Miss 
Rose a-chattering. The two before the 
fire had it all their own way. ‘They were 
writing down and counting up all the 
folks lor this dance. Dash the dance!” 
said Saymore; “that sort of a nonsense 
is no satisfaction to reasonable folks. 
But Miss Rose she’s as merry as a 
cricket with her Cousin Heathcote and 
Cousin Heathcote at every word. She 
knows it’s all to her advantage what’s 
been a-doing to-day.” 

“That might be a match, I shouldn’t 
wonder —eh!” said the cook, who was 
from the north country. “The luck as 
some folks have —I never can under- 
stand these queer wills; why can’t gen- 
tle folks do like poor folks, and divide 
fair, share and share alike? As for what 
you call entail, 1 don’t make head or tail 
of it; but if Miss Rose’s to get all the 
brass, and marry the man with the land, 
and Miss Anne to get nought, it’s easy to 
see that isn’t fair.” 

“If it’s the cousin you mean,” said 
Mrs. Worth, “he is just twice too old 
for Miss Rose.” 

“ Then he will know how to take care 
of her,” said Saymore, which made the 
room ring with laughter: for though the 
affairs of the drawing-room were interest- 
ing, there was naturally a still warmer 
attraction in the drama going on down- 
stairs. 

Mr. Mountford was in his room alone. 
He had retired there after dinner, as was 
his custom. At dinner he had been very 
serious. He had not been able to get 
Mr. Loseby’s words out of his mind. 
Every word a nail in his coffin! What 
superstitious folly it was! No man ever 
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died the sooner for attending to his 
affairs, for putting them in order, he said 
to himself. But this was not simply put- 
ting them in order. His mind was greatly 
disturbed. He had thought that, as soon 
as he had done it he would be relieved 
and at ease from the pressure of the 
irritation which had disturbed him so; 
but now that it was done he was more dis- 
turbed than ever. Perhaps for the first 
time he fully realized that, “ if anything 
should happen” to himself, one of his 
children would be made to sustain the 
cruellest disappointment and wrong. “ It 
will serve her right,” he tried to say to 
himself, “for the way she has behaved to 
me;” but when it became really apparent 
to him that this would be, not merely a 
tremendous rebuff and discomfiture for 
Anne, but a settled fate which she could 
not escape, a slight shiver ran through 
him. He had not seen this so plainly 
before. He had meant to punish her, cru- 
elly, even bitterly, and with an ironical 
completeness. But then he had never 
meant to die. This made a greater differ- 
ence than it was possible to say. He 
meant that she should know that her mar- 
riage was impossible; that he had the 
very poorest opinion of the man she had 
chosen; that he would not trust him, and 
was determined never to let him handle a 
penny of his (Mr. Mountford’s) money. 
In short, he said to himself, what he 
meant was to save Anne from this adven- 
turer, who would no longer wish to marry 
her when he knew her to be penniless. 
Hs meant, he persuaded himself, that his 
will should have this effect in his lifetime ; 
he meant it to be known, and set things 
right, not in the future, but at once. 
Now that all was done he saw the real 
meaning of the tremendous instrument he 
had made for the first time. Tosave Anne 
from an adventurer — not todie and leave 
her without provision, not really to give 
anything away from her, though she de- 
served it after the way in which she had 
defied him, had been his intention. Mr. 
Mountford thought this over painfully, 
not able to think of anything else. Last 
night even, no later, he had been thinking 
it over vindictively, pleased with the clev- 
erness and completeness with which he 
had turned the tables upon his daughter. 
It had pleased him immoderately before 
it was done. But now that it was done, 
and old Loseby, like an old fool, had 
thrown in that bit of silly superstition 
about the nails in his coffin, it did not 
please him any longer. His face had 
grown an inch or two longer, nothing like 





a smile would come whatever he might 
do. When his wife came “to sit with 
him,” as she often did, perturbed herself, 
half frightened, half exultant, and eager 
to learn all she could, he sent her away 
impatiently. “I have a great deal to do,” 
he said. ‘ What do I care for your ball ? 
For Heaven’s sake let me have a little 
quiet. I have a great mind to say that 
there shall be no ball——” “Papa!” 
his wife said, “ you would not be so un- 
kind. Rose has set her heart on it so.” 
“Oh, confound ” he said. Did he 
mean confound Rose, whom he had just 
chosen to be his heir, whom he had pro- 
moted to the vacant place of Anne? All 
through this strange business Mrs. 
Mountford’s secret exultation, when she 
dared to permit herself to indulge it, in 
the good fortune of her daughter had 
been chequered by a growing bitterness 
in the thought that, though Rose was to 
have the inheritance, Anne still retained 
by far the higher place even in her hus- 
band’s thoughts. He was resolved ap- 
parently that nobody should have any 
satisfaction in this overturn—not even 
the one person who was benefited. Mrs. 
Mountford went away with a very gloomy 
countenance after the confound " 
The only thing that gave her any con- 
solation was to see the brisk conversation 
going on between her daughter and Heath- 
cote Mountford. Anne sat stiff and up- 
right, quite apart from them, reading; 
but the two who were in front of the 
cheerful fire in the full light of the lamp 
were chattering with the gayest ease. 
Even Mrs. Mountford wondered at Rose, 
who surely knew enough to be a little 
anxious, a little perturbed as her mother 
was — but who showed no more emotion 
than the cricket that chirped on the 
hearth. Was it mere innocence and 
childish ease of heart, or was it that there 
was no heart at all? Even her mother 
could not understand her. And Heath- 
cote too, who knew a great deal, if not all 
that was going on, though he threw back 
lightly the ball of conversation, wondered 
at the gaiety of this little light-minded 
girl who was not affected, not a hair’s 
breadth, by the general agitation of the 
house, nor by the disturbed countenance 
of her mother, nor by her sister’s serious- 
ness. He talked—it was against his 
principles not to respond to the gay chal- 
lenges thrown out to him — but he won- 
dered. Did she know nothing, though 
everybody else knew? Was she incapa- 
ble of divining that other people were in 
trouble ? The conversation was very lively 
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in front of the fire, but he too, as well as 
the others, wondered at Rose. 

And Mr. Mountford alone in his library 
thought, and over again thought. Sup- 
posing after all, incredible as it seemed, 
that Ae was to die? He did notentertain 
the idea, but it took possession of him 
against his will. He got up and walked 
about the room in the excitement it 
caused. He felt his pulse almost invol- 
untarily, and was a little comforted to feel 
that it was beating just as usual; but if it 
should happen as Loseby said? He 
would not acknowledge to himself that 
he had done a wrong thing, and yet, if 
anything of that sort were to take place, 
he could not deny that the punishment he 
had inflicted was too severe. Whereas, 
as he intended it, it was not a punishment, 
but a precaution; it was to prevent Anne 
from throwing herself away upon an ad- 
venturer,a nobody. Better even that she 
should have no money than be married 
for her money, than fall into the hands of 
a man unworthy of her. But then, sup- 
posing he were to die, and this will, made 
— certainly, as he persuaded himself, as 
a mere precautionary measure — should 
become final? That would make a very 
great difference. For a long time Mr. 
Mountford thought over the question. He 
was caught in his own net. Afterall that 
had been said and done, he could not 
change the will that he had made. It was 
not within the bounds of possibility that 
he should send for that little busybody 
again and acknowledge to him that he had 
made a mistake. What was there that he 
could do? He sat up long beyond his 
usual hour. Saymore, extremely curious 
and excited by so strange an incident, 
came to his door three several times to 
see that the fire was out and to extinguish 
the lamp, and received the last time such 
a reception as sent the old man hurrying 
along the passage at a pace nobody had 
ever seen him adopt before, as if in danger 
of his life. Then Mrs. Mountford came, 
very anxious, on tiptoe in her dressing- 

own, to see if anything was the matter; 

ut she too retired more quickly than she 
came. He let his fire go out, and his 
lamp burn down to the last drop of oil — 
and it was only when he had no more 
light to go on with, and was chilled to 
death, that he lighted his candle and 
made his way to ‘his own room through 
the silent house. 

The victim herself was somewhat sad. 
She had spent the evening in a proud and 
silent indignation, saying nothing, feeling 
the first jar of fate, and the strange pang 
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of the discovery that life was not what 
she had thought, but far less moved by 
what her father had done than by the 
failure round her of understanding and 
support. And when she had gone to her 
room, she had cried as did not misbecome 
her sex and her age, but then had read 
Cosmo’s letter over again, and had dis- 
covered a new interpretation for it, and, 
reading between the lines, had found it 
all generosity and nobleness, and forth- 
with reconciled herself to life and fate. 
But her father had no such ready way of 
escape. He was the master of Anne’s 
future in one important respect, the arbi- 
ter of the family existence, with the power 
of setting up one and putting down an- 
other; but he had no reserve of imagina- 
tive strength, no fund of generous and 
highflown sentiment, no love-letter to 
restore his courage. He did what he 
could to bring that courage back. During 
the hours which he spent unapproachable 
in his library, he had been writing busily, 
producing pages of manuscript, half of 
which he had destroyed as soon as it was 
written. At the end, however, he so far 
satisfied himself as to concoct something 
of which he madea careful copy. The 
original he put into one envelope, the du- 
plicate into another, and placed these two 
packets in the drawer of his writing-table, 
just as his light failed him. As he went 
up-stairs his cold feet and muddled head 
caused him infinite alarm, and he blamed 
himself in his heart for risking his health. 
What he had done in his terror that night 
might have been left till to-morrow; where- 
as he might have caught cold, and cold 
might lead to bronchitis. Every word a 
nail in his coffin! What warrant had 
Loseby for such a statement ? Was there 
any proof to be given of it? Mr. Mount- 
ford’s head was buzzing and confused 
with the unusual work and the still more 
unusual anxiety. Perhaps he had caught 
an illness; he did not feel able to think 
clearly or even to understand his own ap- 
prehensions. He felt his pulse again be- 
fore he went to bed. It was not feverish 
—yet; but who could tell what it might 
be in the morning? And his feet were 
so cold that he could not get any warmth 
in them, even though he held them close 
to the dying fire. 

He was not, however, feverish in the 
morning, and his mind became more 
placid as the day wenton. The two pack- 
ets were safe in the drawer of the writing- 
table. He took them out and looked at 
them as aman might look ata bottle of 
quack medicine, clandestinely secured 
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and kept in reserve against an emergency. 
He would not care to have his possession 
of it known, and yet there it was, should 
the occasion to try it occur. He felt a 
little happier to know that he could put 
his hands upon it should it be wanted — 
or at least a little Jess alarmed and ner- 
vous. And days passed on without any 
symptoms of cold or other illness. There 
was no sign or sound of these nails driven 
into his coffin. And the atmosphere grew 
more clear in the house. Anne, between 
whom and himself there had been an in- 
evitable reserve and coldness, suddenly 
came out of that cloud, and presented her- 
self to him the Anne of old, with all the 
sweetness and openness of nature. The 
wrong had now been accomplished, and 
was over, and there was a kind of gen- 
erous amusement to Anne in the con- 
sternation which her sudden return to all 
her old habits occasioned among the peo- 
ple surrounding her, who knew nothing 
of her inner lite of imaginative impulse 
and feeling. She took her cottage plans 
into the library one morning with her old 
smile, as if nothing had happened or could 
happen. The plans had been all pushed 
aside in the silent combat between her 
father and herself. Mr. Mountford could 
not restrain a little outburst of feeling, 
which had almost the air of passion. 
“Why do you bring them to me? Don’t 
you know you are out of it, Anne? Don’t 
~ know I have done — what I told you 
should do?” 

“]T heard that you had altered your 
will, papa; but that does not affect the 
cottagers. They are always there who- 
ever has the estate.” 

“Don’t you mind, then, who has the 
estate?” 

“ Yes, immensely,” said Anne, with a 
smile. “I could not have thought I 
should mind half so much. I have felt 
the coming down and being second. But 
lam better again. You havea right to 
do what you please, and I shall not com- 
plain.” 

He sat in his chair at his writing-table 
(in the drawer of which were still those 
two sealed packets) and looked at her 
with contemplative, yet somewhat abashed 
eyes. There was an unspeakable relief 
in being thus entirely reconciled to her, 
notwithstanding the sense of discomfiture 
and defeat it gave him. “Do you think 
— your sister — will be able to manage 
property ?” he said. 

“ No doubt she will marry, papa.” 

“Ah!” he had not thought of this 
somehow. “She will marry, and my sub- 
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stance will go into the hands of some 
stranger, some fellow I never heard of; 
that is a pleasant prospect: he will be a 
fool most likely, whether he is an adven- 
turer or not.” 

“We must all take our chance, I sup- 
pose,” said Anne, with a little tremor in 
her voice. She knew the adventurer was 
levelled at herself. ‘I suppose you have 
made it a condition that he shall take the 
name of Mountford, papa?” 

He made her no reply, but looked up 
suddenly with a slight start. Oddly 
enough he had made no stipulation in re- 
spect to Rose. It had never occurred to 
him that it was of the slightest importance 
what name Rose’s husband should bear. 
He gave Anne a sudden startled look ; 
then, for he would not commit himself, 
changed the subject abruptly. After this 
interval of estrangement it was so great a 
pleasure to talk to Anne about the famil 
affairs. ‘What do you think,” he said, 
“ about Heathcote’s proposal, Anne?” 

“I should have liked to jump at it, 
papa. Mount in our own family! it seemed 
too good to be true.” 

“Seemed! you speak as if it were in 
the past. I havenot saidnoyet. I have 
still got the offer inmy power. Mount in 
our own family! but we have not gota 
family —a couple of girls!” 

“If we had not been a couple of girls 
there would have been no trouble about 
the entail,” said Anne, permitting herself 
a laugh. “And of course Rose’s hus- 
band ——” 

“T know nothing about Rose’s hus- 
band,” he cried testily. “I never thought 
of him. And so you can talk of all this 
quite at your ease?” he added. “You 
don’t mind?” 

This was a kind of offence to him as 
well as a satisfaction. She had no right to 
think so little of it; and yet what a relief 
it was! 

Anne shook her head and smiled. “ It 
is better not to talk of it at all,” she said. 

This conversation had a great effect 
upon Mr. Mountford. Though perhaps 
it proved him more wrong than ever, it 
restored him to all the ease of family in- 
tercourse which had been impeded of 
late. And it set the whole house right. 
Anne, who had been in the shade, behind 
backs, resigning many of her usual activi- 
ties on various pretences, came back nat- 
urally to her old place. It was like a 
transformation scene. And everybody 
was puzzled, from Mrs. Mountford, who 
could not understand it at all, and Heath- 
cote, who divined that some compromise 
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had been effected, to the servants, whose 
interest in Miss Anne rose into new 
warmth, and who concluded that she had 
found means at last “to come over mas- 
ter,” which was just what they expected 
from her. After this everything went on 
very smoothly, as if the wheels of life had 
been freshly oiled, and velvet spread over 
allits roughnesses. Even the preparations 
for the ball proceeded with far more spirit 
than before. The old wainscoted ban- 
ueting-room, which had not been used 
or a long time, though it was the pride 
of the house, was cleared for dancing, 
and Anne had already begun to superin- 
tend the decoration of it. Everything 
went on more briskly from the moment 
that she took it in hand, for none of the 
languid workers had felt that there was 
any seriousness in the preparations till 
Anne assumed the direction of them. 
Heathcote, who was making acquaintance 
very gradually with the different charac- 
ters of the household, understood this 
sudden activity less than anything before. 
“Is it for love of dancing?” he said. 
Anne laughed and shook her head. 

“T don’t know that I shall enjoy this 
ball much ; but I am not above dancing — 
and I enjoy ¢his,” she said. “I like to 
be doing something.” To have regained 
her own sense of self-command, her supe- 
riority to circumstances, made this mag- 
nanimous young woman happy in her 
downfall. She liked the knowledge that 
she was magnanimous almost more than 
the good fortune and prosperity which 
she had lost. She had got over her mis- 
fortunes. She gave her head a little toss 
aloft, shaking off all shadows, as she ran 
hither and thither, the soul of everything. 
She had got the upper hand of fate. 

As for Mr. Mountford, he had a great 
deal more patience about the details of 
the approaching entertainment when 
Anne took them in hand. Either she 
managed to make them amusing to him, 
or the additional reality in the whole mat- 
ter, from the moment she put herself at 
the head of affairs, had a correspondin 
effect upon her father. Perhaps, indeed, 
a little feeling of making up to her, by a 
more than ordinary readiness to accept 
all her lesser desires, was in his mind. 
His moroseness melted away. He forgot 
his alarm about his health and Mr. Lose- 
by’s ugly words. It is possible, indeed, 
that he might have succeeded in forget- 
ting altogether what he had done, or at 
least regaining his feeling that it was a 
mere expedient to overawe Anne and 
bring her into order, liable to be changed 





as everything changes — even wills, when 
there are long years before the testator 
— but for the two sealed envelopes in his 
drawer which he could not help seeing 
every time he opened it. A day or two 
before the ball some business called him 
into Hunston, and he took them out with 
a half-smile, weighing them in his hand. 
Should he carry them with him and put 
them in Loseby’s charge? or should he 
leave them there? He half Jaughed at the 
ridiculous expedient to which Loseby’s 
words had driven him, and looked at the 
two letters jocularly ; but in the end he 
determined to take them. It would be as 
well to put them in old Loseby’s hands. 
Heathcote volunteered to ride with him 
as he had done before. It was again a 
bright, calm day, changed only in so far 
as November is different from October. 
There had been stormy weather in the 
mean time, and the trees were almost 
bare; but still it was fine and bright. 
Anne came out from the hall and stood on 
the steps to see them ride off. She gave 
them several commissions: to inquire at 
the bookseller’s for the ball programmes, 
and to carry to the haberdasher’s a note 
of something Mrs. Worth wanted. She 
kissed her hand to her father as he rode 
— and his penitent heart gave him a 
prick. ‘ You would not think that was a 
girl that had just been cut off with a shil- 
ing,” he said, half mournfully (as if it had 
been a painful necessity), and half with 
parental braggadocio, proud of her pluck 
and spirit. 

“T thought you must have changed 
your mind,” Heathcote said. 

Mr. Mountford shook his head and said, 
“No, worse luck. I have not changed 
my mind.” 

This was the only expression of changed 
sentiment to which he gave vent. When 
they called at Mr. Loseby’s, the lawyer 
received them with a mixture of satisfac- 
tion and alarm. “ What’s up now?” he 
said, coming out of the door of his pri- 
vate room to receivethem. “I thought I 
should see you presently.” But when he 
was eliered the two sealed letters Mr. 
Loseby drew back his hand as if he had 
been stung. “You have been making 
another will,” he said, “all by yourself, to 
ruin your family and make work for us 
lawyers after you are dead and gone.” 

“No,” said Mr. Mountford eagerly, 
“no, no— it is only some stipulations.” 

The packets were each inscribed with 
a legend on the outside, and the lawyer 
was afraid of them. He took them gin- 
gerly with the ends of his fingers, and let 
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them drop into one of the boxes which 
lined his walls. As for Mr. Mountford, 
he became more jaunty and pleased with 
himself every moment. He went to the 
haberdasher’s for Mrs. Worth, and to the 
stationer’s to get the programmes which 
had been ordered for the ball. He was 
more cheerful than his companion had 
ever seen him. He opened the subject 
of the entail of his own accord as they 
went along. ‘Loseby is coming for the 
ball; it isa kind of thing he likes; and 
then we shall talk it over,” he said. Per- 
haps in doing this a way might be found 
of setting things straight, independent of 
these sealed packets, which, however, in 
the mean time, were a kind of sop to fate, 
a propitiation to Nemesis. Then they 
rode home in cheerful talk. By the time 
night fell they had got into the park; and 
though the trees stood up bare against 
the dark-blue sky, and the grass looked 
too wet and spongy for pleasant riding, 
there was still some beauty in the dusky 
landscape. Mount, framed in its trees 
and showing in the distance the cheerful 
low of its lights, had come in sight. “It 
is a pleasant thing to come home, and to 
know that one is looked for and always 
welcome,” Mr. Mountford said. Heath- 
cote had turned round to answer, with 
some words on his lips about his own less 
happy lot, when suddenly the figure at his 
side dropped out of the dusk around 
them. There was a muffled noise, a 
floundering of horse’s hoofs, a dark heap 
upon the grass, moving, struggling, yet 
only half discernible in the gloom, over 
which he almost stumbled and came to 
the ground also, so sudden was the fall. 
His own horse swerved violently, just es- 
caping its companion’s hoof. And through 
the darkness there rang a sharp, broken 
cry, and then a groan: which of them 
— from his own lips Heathcote did not 

now. 
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* Lively boys write to their ear and eye, and the cool 
reader finds nothing but sweet jingles in it. When they 
grow older they respect the argument.” 

EMERSON. 


It has often been asserted that poets 
are seldom good critics, that there is some- 
thing so incongruous between the fervent 
imagination of the poetical spirit, and the 
cool judgment of the critical, that they 
are rarely to be found united in the same 





person. But against this assertion it may 
be said that critics, especially critics of 
poetry, fail more often from a deficiency 
of imagination than from a superfluity of 
it, and that the two finest critics of all 
time were both poets — Goethe and Cole- 
ridge. And at this day we have among 
us Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Swin- 
burne, as living proofs of the possibility 
of combining the two functions. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s place at the head of English criti- 
cism is beyond dispute, his poetic fame is 
also well assured; but Mr. Swinburne, 
though his poetical gifts are acknowledged 
without stint, even by those who have the 
strongest antipathy to his school of po- 
etry, ard to much of the contents of his 
poems, is as yet hardly recognized as an 
accredited critic. His style bounds on- 
ward with a wild, ungovernable rush, in- 
stead of moving with the constrained and 
dignified paces befitting criticism; his 
thought is even less under control than 
his style, and his judgment, in the opinion 
of most cooler-headed persons, is not only 
liable to terrible aberrations strongly re- 
sembling hysteria, but on one subject is 
permanently unsettled. But in spite of 
all this, much of his criticism is so sym- 
pathetic, so deep-sighted, and so just that 
we readily forgive ‘his occasional misses 
in favor of the genuine ring with which 
he now and again hits the mark. Every 
one who has read his “Study of Shake- 
speare,” or his essays on Ford, or Byron, 
or Coleridge, must feel that he has many 
of the higher qualities of a critic of po- 
etry. One quality, indeed, which is an 
unfailing sign of a good critic, he pos- 
sesses in abundance, and that is a wide 
toleration, the capability of appreciating 
poetry of the most different tendency to 
his own. He is as enthusiastic in praise 
of Mr. Arnold as he is in praise of Shel- 
ley. It has been said of Goethe that, 
especially in his latter days, he praised 
the works of other writers with so little 
discrimination, that praise from him was 
tantamount to a brevet of incapacity. 
But whoever said so said a very foolish 
thing. Goethe may perhaps have erred 
on the side of praise, but it was an error 
on the right side. It is the business of a 
critic to detect and make known to the 
world the good that is in a work, rather 
than the evil. The public are quick enough 
to find out the evil for themselves; it is 
the good that generally escapes them. 
The man whose sole activity consists in 
pulling to pieces a line here, or censuring 
an epithet there, now exposing a faulty 
rhyme, now turning up a loose construc- 
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tion, may be in an excellent way of earning 
his bread, but he has no more right to 
be called a critic than a weeder has to be 
called a gardener. 

This largeness of sympathy character- 
izes Mr. Arnold no less than Mr. Swin- 
burne. Whether it be Homer or Chaucer, 
Wordsworth or Byron, Gray or Burns, 
who is the subject of his criticism, he can 
appreciate and help others to appreciate, 
their very different excellences. But here 
all resemblance between our two poet- 
critics ceases. With the exception of 
this one quality that they have in com- 
mon, their criticism is as far apart as the 
two poles, or as their own poetry. And 
nowhere have we a better opportunity of 
studying them side by side than in their 
respective introductions to the selections 
from Collins and Gray, in the third vol- 
ume of “ The English Poets.” Each in- 
troduction is eminently characteristic of 
the writer. The essay on Collins starts 
breathlessly with a sentence of over a 
hundred words, which no one but Mr. 
Swinburne could have penned. The in- 
troduction to Gray begins with a quota- 
tion from a letter by Gray’s friend, the 
master of Pembroke Hall, in which occur 
the words, “ He never spoke out,” and this 
is made the text of the criticism : — 


He never spoke out, In these four words is 
contained the whole history of Gray, both as a 
man and asa poet. The words fell naturally, 
and as it were by chance, from their writer’s 

en; but let us dwell upon them, and press 
into their meaning, for in following it we shall 
come to understand Gray. 


One need read no further to recognize 
Mr. Arnold’s hand. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his second sentence, 
speaks of the “ fatally foolish and uncriti- 
cal fashion of coupling the name of Col- 
lins with that of Gray.” But whether the 
fashion be foolish or not, it is followed by 
both Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arnold. It 
is interesting to compare their different 
verdicts. Mr. Swinburne, after praising 
Gray ungrudgingly as an elegiac poet, 
says that “it is not a question which ad- 
mits of debate at all, among men qualified 
to speak on such matters, that as a lyric 
poet Gray was not worthy to unloose the 
latchets of his (Collins’s) shoes.” But 
this is not decisive, for, as Mr. Swinburne 
says, “Whether a poem like Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ be not superior to the greatest 
work of a lyrist is another question.” It 


is a question, however, which he himself 
has no hesitation in deciding in the nega- 
tive, for he assures us that “the muse 
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gave birth to Collins; she did but give 
suck to Gray.” Now turn to Mr. Ar- 
nold’s essay. His final verdict on Gray 
is as follows: “Still, with whatever 
drawbacks, he is alone, or almost alone 
(for Collins has something of the like 
merit) in his age.” On one point, then, 
it would seem that the two critics are 
agreed, and that is the immeasurable 
superiority of Gray and Collins to the 
other poets of their day. It is because 
of this superiority, because they stand as 
it were alone, that their names are so 
often coupled together. But my present 
object is to compare not Gray and Col- 
lins, but the theories of their respective 
advocates with regard to the functions 
and aims of poetry. In Mr. Arnold’s 
essay we find the following passage : — 


The difference between genuine poctry and 
the poetry of Dryden, Pope, and all their 
school, is briefly this : their poetry is conceived 
and composed in their wits, genuine — is 
conceived and composed in the soul. . . . The 
evolution of the poetry of our eighteenth cen- 
tury is intellectual ; it proceeds by ratiocina- 
tion, antithesis, ingenious terms and conceits. 
This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in 
the hands of such masters as Dryden and Pope, 
clever ; but it does not take us much below the 
surface of things, it does not give us the emo- 
tion of seeing things in their truth and beauty. 
The language of genuine poetry, on the other 
hand, is the language of one composing with 
his eye on the object; its evolution is that of 
a thing which has been plunged in the poet’s 
soul until it comes forth naturally and neces- 
sarily. This sort of evolution is infinitely 
simpler than the other, and infinitely more 
satisfying; the same thing is true of the gen- 
uine poctic language likewise. But they are 
both of them, also, infinitely harder of attain- 
ment; they come only from those who, as 
Emerson says, “live from a great depth of 
soul,” 


This is all very true, and it is admira- 
bly put, but there is nothing in it, except 
the way of putting it, peculiar to Mr. Ar- 
nold. Mr. Swinburne would probably 
agree with every word. It is when Mr. 
Arnold speaks of Gray’s high qualities of 
mind and soul, of his learning, his criti- 
cal penetration, his excellent seriousness, 
his pathetic sentiment, his sportive hu- 
mor, and sums up by saying that in these 
he had the equipment and endowment for 
the office of poet, it is here that we get at 
the centre of Mr. Arnold’s poetical the- 
ory. To that excellent seriousness or 
onovdatorne which Mr. Arnold observes in 
Gray, we have already been introduced in 
the essay which forms the general intro- 
duction to “ The English Poets.” It is 
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this quality, Mr. Arnold there tells us, 
that constitutes a classic, a poet of the 
very highest class, it is this quality that is 
so marked in Homer, and Dante, and 
Shakespeare, that is wanting in Chaucer 
and Burns. Now, though I demur to the 
statement that Gray, by reason of his 
seriousness, isa poet of a higher class 
than Chaucer or Burns, I fully admit the 
general doctrine. That seriousness or 
earnestness, the inmost conviction that 
“man and nature and human life,” are 
subjects not to be passed over with light 
mockery, but to be lovingly and reverently 
studied, is one of the highest poetical 
qualities, a quality without which no poet 
can attain the highest rank, is, I believe, 
a great and indisputable truth. If it be 
true that “genuine poetry is conceived 
and composed in the soul,” —and what 
believer in the high mission of poetry 
will deny it? —how can it be otherwise 
than serious ? 

The doctrine that poetry should be 
serious is intimately connected with an- 
other doctrine of Mr. Arnold’s, which was 
the prominent feature of his introductory 
essay to his selections from Wordsworth. 
He there says — or rather repeats, for he 
had said it before in his lectures on 
Homer — that poetry is the application of 
noble and profound ideas to life under 
the conditions immutably fixed by the 
laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, or, 
more briefly, that poetry is a criticism of 
life. This doctrine has met with consid- 
erable dissent, chiefly, I think, on account 
of the word “criticism;” for, as I said 
above, there is supposed to be, and there 
is to some extent, a diametrical opposi- 
tion between criticism and poetry. The 
phrase “criticism of life” is perhaps un- 
fortunate, but the doctrine itself is none 
the less an important one. It teaches 
the close and intimate connection of po- 
etry with life, that it is the function of po- 
etry to be the mirror, not of one man’s 
soul, but of the life of all men reflected 
through that soul. 

Turn now to Mr. Swinburne’s essay, 
and you find the key-note of his creed 
in these words: “ The first indispensable 
faculty of a singer is ability to sing;” for 
singer and poet are with him gee tora 
terms. Again he says, in conclusion, 
that Collins “could put more spirit of 
color into a single stroke, more breath of 
music into a single note, than could all 
the rest of his generation into all the 
labors of their lives.” But however 
highly Mr. Swinburne may value music 
and color in poetry, and although he has 





occasionally given us poems in which 
there is almost literally nothing else, he 
of course holds that for the best poetry 
some other qualities are requisite. Being 
a man not much given to formule, or in- 
deed to close reasoning of any kind, we 
must not expect from him a poetic theor 
so concise or so rounded as those with 
which Mr. Arnold from time to time pre- 
sents us. But happily in one place — the 
essay on Mr. Rossetti’s poems — he has 
told us what qualities he considers are of 
first necessity for the best poet. I will 
quote the passage : — 


In all great poets there must be an ardent 
harmony, a heat of spiritual life guiding, with- 
out constraining, the bodily grace of motion, 
which shall give charm and power to their 
least work ; sweetness that cannot be weak, 
and force that cannot be rough. There must 
be an instinct and a resolution of excellence 
which will allow no shortcoming or malforma- 
tion of thought or word ; there must also be so 
natural a sense of right as to make any such 
deformity or defect impossible, and leave upon 
the work done no trace of any effort to avoid 
or to achieve. It must be serious, simple, per- 
fect ; and it must be thus by evident and native 
impulse. 


This is perhaps a little vague, but the 
meaning is tolerably clear. A poem 
must be informed by ardent emotion, 
capable of both strength and tenderness ; 
its workmanship must be perfect, and it 
must have all the appearance of sponta- 
neity. Strong emotion, perfect workman- 
ship, spontaneity — singing power is im- 
plied by the two latter—are then, 
according to Mr. Swinburne, the qualities 
of first necessity for a poet. There is 
one quality, it will be observed, which is 
here omitted, but which is generally 
considered to be of equal necessity with 
those mentioned. I mean imagination, 
which though closely allied to emotion, is 
distinct from it, and does not necessarily 
accompany it. Merely noting this omis- 
sion for the present, I will proceed to con- 
sider the difference between Mr. Swin- 
burne’s theory as here enunciated and 
Mr. Arnold’s. Not that Mr. Arnold 
would differ from Mr. Swinburne as far 
as he goes, but he would say that he does 
not go farenough. “I grant,” he would 
say, “that strong emotion is at the roof 
of all poetry; but for the best poetry the 
emotion must be of a certain quality. It 
must be the emotion, not of a wild, misty 
dreamer, but of a man of high qualities of 
mind and soul. The Celt has plenty of 


emotion, but beyond a few brilliant songs 
he has not made much way with poetry.”’ 
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Mr. Swinburne’s creed, on the other hand, 
is that any emotion will suffice for poetry, 
provided it be deep enough to be sin- 
cere. Speaking of Shelley’s poetry, he 
says truly “ that it is a rhapsody of thought 
and feeling colored by contact with na- 
ture, but not born of the contact;” and 
in his opinion Shelley is second or third 
among English poets. Indeed Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetical preferences give us a 
better idea of his creed than any formal 
statement of it. According to him Col- 
lins is a greater poet than Gray, Cole- 
ridge than Wordsworth; Villon is below 
Dante, but hardly below Chaucer; Victor 
Hugo is in the same class with Shake- 
speare. Mr. Arnold’s judgments on most 
of these poets are also before the world. 
He rates Collins below Gray, Shelley be- 
low Byron, Wordsworth next to Shake- 
speare and Milton among English poets, 
and above all Continental ones, except 
Goethe, since Moliére. On Victor Hugo 
I do not know that he has ever sat in 
formal judgment, but he speaks of him in 
his recent volume of “ Mixed Essays,” as 
“half genius, half charlatan,” and it may 
be sately predicted that he would put 
him below Alfred de Musset. Of the 
Greeks his favorites, if we may take a 
sonnet written many years ago as a testi- 
mony, are Homer and Sophocles. Mr. 
Swinburne’s are undoubtedly éschy- 
lus and Sappho, with perhaps Aristoph- 
anes. Again, Mr. Swinburne has as- 
serted “that it is certain that of all forms 
or kinds of poetry the two highest are the 
lyric and the dramatic; ” but Mr. Arnold, 
mindful of Homer, would, I fancy, have 
something to say in favor of epic 
poetry — 
of all the king, 
Round, vast, and spanning all, like Saturn’s 
ring. ° 

The mention of Homer reminds me that 
Mr. Swinburne hardly ever mentions him 
in conjunction with M. Hugo and the oth- 
er chief masters of song. Is it only by 
accident, or is it because he lacks pas- 
sion, because he is so supremely sane, 
that he is thus excluded? At any rate 
the omission is suggestive. It brings out 
more forcibly than anything the striking 
contrast between Mr. Swinburne’s poeti- 
cal creed and Mr. Arnold’s. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ideal poet is an impassioned rhap- 
sodist, standing on a lofty sea-lashed rock, 
with his hair streaming to the wind, com- 
muning with the mighty forces of nature, 
and pouring forth wild musical words in 
praise of the eternal truths of liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality. 





His raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poct’s brain. 


Mr. Arnold’s ideal is very different. Of 
broad, thoughtful brow and calm, unimpas- 
sioned demeanor, he mixes in the busy 
hum of men, with them and yet not of 
them, reading their thoughts with keen, 
unerring scrutiny, and in sweet, silvery 
tones, which fall like dew upon their in- 
most hearts, singing to them of life and 
light and culture. 


His even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion 
wild: 
He saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


And Mr. Arnold’s ideal is on the whole 
the true one. It is the human interest in 
poetry by which it makes its way in the 
world. When Gray expressed surprise 
at the popularity of his “ Elegy” his 
friend Mason quoted to him the line, — 


Sunt lacrymz rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt, 


Mentem mortalia tangunt. Yes, that is 
the grand secret of the power of poetry. 
The deeds, the sufferings, the aspirations 
of men like unto ourselves, these are the 
things that are of supreme interest. And, 
above all, it interests us to know what 
men, better, nobler, more deep-sighted 
than ourselves, think and feel about the 
manifold phases of the problem of human 
existence. Must we not then agree with 
Mr. Arnold that the best poet is the poet 
whose application of ideas to life is the 
noblest and the profoundest? It is the 
mistiness, the incoherence of his ideas that 
make it impossible for Shelley, perhaps 
the most poetical spirit of all time, ever to 
be accepted as one of the world’s greatest 
poets. It is his marvellous insight into 
human nature, his deep-probing, illumi- 
nating wisdom, that make Goethe the 
chief poetical figure that has appeared 
since Shakespeare. It is the helpless- 
ness of Victor Hugo in presence of the 
great questions of life that leaves him, the 
dawn of whose genius was of such su- 
preme promise, irrevocably stranded on 
the shore of eternal childhood. 

Poetry then, according to Mr. Arnold’s 
theory, must be based upon a strong sym- 
pathy with human life, and an intelligent 
criticism of it. The want of this basis is 
the grave defect of much of the poetry of 
the present day, and especially of that 
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school of which Mr. Swinburne, if not 
the head, is at any rate, the most con- 
spicuous member. The work of this 
school, both in poetry and painting, has 
so often been criticised on the score of 
its want of connection with real life, that 
on this point I need say but a few words. 
Mr. Swinburne has quoted with approval 
the axiom deduced by Mr. Arnold from 
the teaching of Greek criticism and poet- 
ry, that “all depends 7 the subject,” 
but in his own poetry he has most cer- 
tainly forgotten it. The glaring poetical 
fault of much of his poetry, as of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s, is dulness, the dulness which 
comes from the choice of subjects which 
are of no interest to anybody. But inas- 
much as all - human actions, all great 
emotions, all great aspirations are inter- 
esting, the choice of subject which is 
open to a poet is a very wide one, and 
in spite of the Greek axiom, even more 
depends upon the treatment of the sub- 
ject than upon the subject itself. It is 
chiefly Mr. Swinburne’s contemptuous 
disregard of the eternal laws of reason 
and morality that makes such criticism of 
life as is to be found in his poetry so 
utterly valueless. When we find a man 
speaking of “ A/ademoiselle de Maupin” 
as “the most perfect and exquisite work 
of modern times,” as “the golden book 
of spirit and of sense, the holy writ of 
beauty,” or alluding to Théophile Gautier 
as “the author of ‘A/ademoiselle de Mau- 
pin,” as if this mawkish and obscene 
piece of boyish bravado were his highest 
title to fame, we instinctively feel that 
whatever be the subject of this man’s 
song, it will make us neither happier nor 
wiser nor better. 

But, after all, the “criticism of life ” doc- 
trine is by no means universally accepted. 
There are many persons who in their 
heart of hearts prefer Shelley to Shake- 
speare, and to whom the “lyric cry ” of 
a passionate, unhappy spirit is a greater 
thing than the most masterly grasp of the 
facts of human existence. There are few 
persons who do not feel the charm of the 
unearthly, mysterious beauty of such a 
poem as “ Kubla Khan,” and yet can:it be 
said to have any human basis? But there 
is one quality which every poem, if it is 
to appeal to that part of us to which only 
the noblest poems appeal, must alike pos- 
sess, and that is imagination. Imagina- 


tion is the spiritual eye, and if a poem fail 
to kindle it, though it may charm the 
senses or the intellect, it cannot touch 
the soul; and poetry which does not 
touch the soul is, it is needless to say, of 
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quality below the highest. I have already 
noticed that Mr. Swinburne, in his state- 
ment of the qualities necessary to a poet, 
makes no mention of imagination. Of 
course it is not for an instant to be sup- 
posed that he really doubts the necessity 
of its presence — indeed, in his essay on 
Ford, he speaks of “pure imagination” 
as synonymous with “absolute poetry; ” 
but at the same time it seems to me that 
the meaning he attaches to the term is 
different from that usually attached to it, 
at any rate since Coleridge’s day. For 
after saying that no writer of his age, ex- 
cept Massinger, has less imagination than 
Ford, his final verdict on him is “ that no 
poet is less forgetable: none fastens (as 
it were) the fangs of his genius and his 
will more deeply in your memory . . . his 
work becomes part of your thought and 
parcel of your spiritual furniture forever.” 
But I was under the impression that one 
of the surest signs of the presence of im- 
agination in a work of art was this very 
power of impressing itself upon the mem- 
ory. A comparison of this with other pas- 
sages in which Mr. Swinburne uses the 
word “imagination,” suggests that he 
means by it rather the power of seeing a 
wholly ideal world than that of seeing the 
ideal in the real. He would, for instance, 
grant the possession of imagination to 
Shelley, and Coleridge, and Victor Hugo, 
but deny it to Browning, and Balzac, and 
Scott, who, in the proper sense of the 
word, have it inan equal degreee. There 
are many excellent remarks in M. Taine’s 
“ History of English Literature,” but I 
know none more excellent than this, that 
“Shakespeare’s imagination was com- 
plete: all his genius ts in this one word.” 


Imagination, which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power, 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 


The general fault of unimaginative po- 
etry is that it is too abstract, too rhetori- 
cal; that it is,as Mr. Arnold would say, 
evolved in the wits. But Mr. Rossetti’s 
and Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is unimagi- 
native, not because it is too intellectual, 
but because it is too sensuous. Poetry 
should be sensuous, it is true — we have 
Milton’s authority for it— but it should 
not appeal directly to the senses. ‘“ The 
plastic arts,” says Stendhal, “appeal to 
the imagination through the senses, po- 
etry to the senses of imagination.” And 
this is at once the chief difference be- 
tween poetry and all other arts, and the 
secret of poetry’s superiority. Todeprive 
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poetry of the benefit of her vantage- 
ground, and force her into an unequal 
combat with painting, is a wanton and 
senseless task, which cannot but end in 
disaster. The outward sensuous picture 
which painting presents is_ infinitely 
clearer, infinitely more satisfying to the 
senses, than anything to which poetry 
can attain; but the undercurrent of spir- 
ituality, the ideal intellectual beauty 
which it is the aim of all true art to reveal, 
this is the domain in which poetry soars 
supreme, while painting toils after her 
with earth-laden wings. 

A noticeable feature in Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticisms is his fondness for finding re- 
semblances between poems and _ paint- 
ings. Thus in the essay on Collins he 
compares him to Corot, Millet, Courbet, 
and Millais. Now it may not unfre- 
quently happen that a poem and a pic- 
ture may arouse similar emotions, or that 
some special power in a poet may be 
analogous to, and illustrated by, the same 
power ina painter. There is certainly a 
sort of calm grayness about Collins’s 
“Ode to Evening,” which is strongly 
suggestive of Corot. But a perpetual 
reference to painting to explain the quali- 
ties of poetry cannot but tend to confuse 
in the mind of the critic the never-to-be- 
forgotten distinction between the two arts. 
To say that “Collins’s ‘Highland Ode’ 
has much in it of Millais, and something 
also of Courbet,” is not only far-fetched 
but a gross error. Even Millais’ realism 
is far beyond what is permissible to a 
poet, but to compare Collins, “a born 
lyric poet,” with Courbet, the high-priest 
of the hideous, is a compliment which the 
poet would hardly appreciate. If poetry 
is to compete with painting in the treat- 
ment of landscape, the teaching of Less- 
ing, that poetry should deal with things 
in motion, plastic art with things at rest, 
has beenallinvain. But it.isnotso. The 
poetical value of a line like 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires, 


will always be accounted inferior to that 
of 


Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


I suppose no poet that ever lived had a 
surer eye for landscape, or a more con- 
summate skill in describing it than Mr. 
Tennyson, and yet some of his more real- 
istic descriptions of scenery strike one 
sometimes with a sense of wasted power. 
It is wonderful word-painting, but how 
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much better color-painting could have 
done it! * 

To talk of the “ color ” of a poem seems 
to me as false as to talk of the color of a 
sonata, or to call a picture a symphony. 
One art may be wedded to another, like 
poetry to music or to acting, or to both, as 
in the Wagnerian opera, or like architec- 
ture to sculpture, or music to dancing; 
but to jumble up one art with another, to 
lose sight of the peculiar functions and 
special advantages of each, to talk of mu- 
sic as if it were painting, and painting as 
if it were music, cannot but lead to hope- 
less confusion. Of course it is not con- 
tended that no notice should be taken in 
poetry of the color of objects. Thom- 
son’s 


The yellow wallflower stained with iron-brown, 
Spenser’s 


Shakt his long locks coloured like copper- 
wyre, 


Mr. Tennyson’s description of the fruit 
and flowers in “The Voyage of Mael- 
dune,” and Keats’s glorious picture of the 
“casement high and triple-arched”’ in 
“St. Agnes’ Eve,” are all admirable in 
their way, but it is not the best way. Let 
a poem, if you will, be adorned here and 
there with these glowing gems, but it is 
no true praise to record as your chief im- 
pression from a poem, that it is full of 
color. 

But there is another art besides paint- 
ing, with which poetry in much of Mr. 
Swinburne’s criticism is apt to become 
confused. “He was asolitary song-bird,” 
he says of Collins, “among many more or 
less excellent pipers and pianists.” It is 
the music of Collins as well as his color 
that makes him so dear to Mr. Swinburne. 
The first indispensable faculty of a singer 
is ability to sing. This is, as I said be- 
fore, his favorite formula, and no one 
doubts the truth of it. That poetical feel- 
ing is not poetry has been said so often 
—it has been said by Alfieri, and Cole- 
ridge, and George Sand, and Ruskin — 
that it was hardly necessary for Mr. Swin- 
burne to waste a page of scorn, as he does 
in his essay on Mr. Arnold's poetry, in 
confutation of Wordsworth’s seeming 
paradox that 


Many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature: men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine : 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 


* See Hamerton’s “‘ Thoughts on Art;” chapter on 
color-painting and word-painting. 
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For it was only a seeming paradox. 
* Poet” is a word of many meanings. Its 
first meaning, the one which corresponds 
to its derivation, is that of “ creator” — 
“ creator of fact out of fiction,’ as Plato 
has it; and in this sense Cervantes as 
well as Shakespeare, Thackeray as well 
as Shelley, Balzac as wellas Victor Hugo, 
are poets. But this is not the accepted 
meaning of the term. Poetry is ordina- 
rily used in contradistinction not to sci- 
ence, as Coleridge contended it should 
be, but to prose. And therefore Théo- 
phile Gautier is right in saying that there 
can be no such thing as a prose poem, 
that “ 7é/émague,’ and “ Réné,’ and 
George Sand’s idylls, full of poetical feel- 
ing though they are, have no right to the 
name of poems. A poet is an artist in 
verse, and in this, the ordinary meaning 
of the term, Pope is equally a poet with 
Shelley. But many persons contend that 
poets like Pope have no right to the 
name, because they are wanting in strong 
emotion, in true poetical feeling. They 
say that the name of poet should be con- 
fined to those who are not merely artists 
in verse, but have also feeling and imagi- 
nation. 


L’art ne fait que des vers, le coeur seul est 
poéte, 


says André Chenier, and this brings us to 
et a third meaning, the meaning in which 
iszt used it when he said, “ Schubert, le 
plus pote qui fut jamais!” This use of 
“ ” “ 2279 5 
poet” and “poetry” is no doubt out of 
place in exact writing, like criticism, but 
it is common enough in ordinary speech, 
and Wordsworth properly avails himself of 
it to teach what, face Mr. Swinburne, is an 
undoubted truth, that the most important 
clement of poetry is its soul and not its 
body, the feeling and not the expression. 
In the noblest sense of the term a “ dumb 
poet ” has just as much right to the name 
as a versifier, or what Emerson, in his 
noble essay on the poet, calls a lyrist. 
But, as I said, no one disputes Mr. 
Swinburne’s axiom. The man of real 
poetical feeling, of strong emotions, warm 
sympathies, and swift imagination, will, if 
he can express himself at all in language, 
nearly always express himself musically. 
“ No man can be a poet,” truly says Cole- 
ridge, “‘who has not music in his soul.” 
Of the intimate connection of music with 
emotion there can be no doubt.* And 
thus it comes that in most poets the ex- 


* See H. Spencer, ‘On the Origin and Function of 
Music.” — Essays. (First series.) 
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pression varies with the matter; when the 
emotion is deepest, when the thought is 
most noble, the verse is' most musical; 
when the thought sinks to commonplace, 
the verse halts in sympathy. But there 
are some poets whose power of expres- 
sion — or rather of musical expression — 
is inadequate to what they have to ex- 
press. In Mr. Swinburne’s words, Mr. 
Browning has neither form nor voice, 
shapeliness nor sweetness; but no one 
can say that his verse is unmusical either 
from poverty of thought or lack of poetic 
feeling. So, too, there are other poets 
whose verse is most musical, but whose 
matter is wholly unworthy of the music. 
It is vox et preierea nihil. 

It seems to me then that Mr. Swin- 
burne lays too much stress on the prime 
necessity of music in poetry. Poetry, to 
be perfect poctry, must be musical, but 
music alone will not make poetry. 


We were ten maidens in the green corn, 
Small red leaves in the mill-water ; 
Fairer maidens were never born, 
Apples of gold for the king's daughter. 


This, like everything Mr. Swinburne 
writes, is tolerably musical, but he surely 
will not say thatitis poetry. Poetry must 
be capable of some meaning, but these 
verses have none. And this, I take it, 
is the difference between poetry and mu- 
sic, that poetry has a meaning and music 
has not, or in other words that poetry is 
thought colored by emotion, music is pure 
emotion. It no doubt adds to our en- 
joyment of music to attach some sort of 
meaning to it, to weave into it an image 
or idea; and suggestions of a possible 
meaning are often received with grati- 
tude; but nothing is more irritating than 
to be told that a given piece of music 
must necessarily have one meaning and 
no other. The same music may have, 
and probably has, a different meaning for 
every person who hears it, and it depends 
not only on the person, but on the mood. 
A rush of emotion, a quickening of all the 
spiritual faculties, a feeling as of being 
carried up to heaven, these are the inward 
effects of noble music; but it is all vague, 
and in the case of those who have no knowl- 
edge of music as a science, the intellect 
does not take the least part in the enjoy- 
ment. But poetry ought to affect the in- 
tellect, it ought to have a meaning; for 
language necessarily implies thought, and 
poetry is language. One poem, and one 
poem only, do I know, the effect of which 
in its vagueness, in its appeal purely to 
the emotions and the imagination, may be 
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compared with music, and that is “ Kubla 
Khan;” but the exceptional circum- 
stances under which it was written, and 
the fact that there is none other like it, at 
any rate in the English language, would 
seem to show that here as ever the excep- 
tion proves the rule. Is there any other 
poem of which it can be said that the only 
true criticism is that of John Duncan, 
“It’s very fine, but I don’t know what it 
means”? No, as a rule, one looks for 
meaning in poetry. 

The poet who has given the most prac- 
tical effect to the doctrine of music in 
= is Edgar Poe. Struck with the 

eautiful harmony to be obtained by the 
use of repetition, and especially of that 
species of it called the refrain, he delib- 
erately made this the foundation of his 
poetry. And is not this nearly the whole 
of his poetical capital? There is indeed 
a sort of weird pathos in “ The Raven,” 
but its chief beauty is the refrain. ‘“ The 
Bells,” too, gives me considerable pleas- 
ure, but it is a mere intellectual pleasure 
—the pleasure which successful imita- 
tion always gives. But “Ulalume” and 
“ Annabel Lee,” are they anything but a 
senseless jingle? No, poetry is not to be 
made, like a pudding, from a recipe. 
Take a refrain, says Edgar Poe, com- 
posed of the finest-sounding words to be 
had, add plenty of alliteration and repeti- 
tion, flavor with a little sentiment, and 
serve as hot as possible. But it is the 
misfortune of poetry made in this way 
that it invariably comes up cold, and peo- 
ple like cold poetry about as well as they 
like cold soup. Edgar Poe’s poetry is, in 
short, a solemn warning against making 
poetry by rule, against starting with a mu- 
sical effect, and then looking about for 
thoughts or emotions to match it. It is 
to the level of “‘ Ulalume ” that all poetry 
of this sort must at last sink. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry has happily not sunk to 
this level yet, but it is in great danger of 
it. For all poetry in which the splendor 
of the versification is not sustained by 
the underlying emotion, in which the 
rhythmical effects are used so unspar- 
ingly, with so little concealment, that they 
become a mere trick, is in danger of this. 
Some of the most beautiful passages in 
poetry owe much, no doubt, to allitera- 
tion, but they do not altogether depend 
upon it, and they never suggest the feel- 
ing that the sense has been sacrificed to 
it. But is a line like this of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, — 


The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea, 
LIVING AGE, 
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anything but a mere string of adjectives 
beginning with “d”? Would not — 


The sad supreme still sunshine of the land, 
or, 
The mild mad melting moonshine of my verse, 


be equally poetical ? 

Collocations, too, like “windy and win- 
try,” “flagrant and fragrant,” “swim- 
ming and skimming,” may be pleasing if 
introduced occasionally; but the trick is 
not a very subtle one, and it is easy to 
have too much of it. 

This intense striving after musical ef- 
fect, this want of concealment of the 
machinery of the versifier’s art, is one 
feature of that general fault which Mr. 
Arnold in the preface to his poems finds 
with most modern poetry, the want of 
what Goethe calls architectonice, or, in 
other words, shaping imagination. Splen- 
did single lines, abundant imagery, unfa- 
miliar diction, that is what is too often 
considered as the test of fine poetry. But 
I hold with Mr. Arnold that the true test 
of a poem is the total impression. Is the 
impression, which the whole poem leaves 
upon one, that of a noble, serious, beau- 
tiful, objective reality, informed with high 
thought and deep feeling, then let the dic- 
tion be as simple as you please, let there 
be no luscious phrases, no divine ca- 
dences, it is a poem of the highest qual- 
ity. It is the shaping imagination that is 
the supreme art-faculty. When once the 
artist has given shape to his conception 
in his mind, when once it stands out be- 
fore his inward eye as a clear, visible, 
harmonious whole, he may say, like Me- 
nander, that his work is finished. The 
artist perfected by long practice, the man 
to whom expression, whatever form it 
take, has become a second nature, finds 
in the mere execution a matter of little 
difficulty. For the execution of the great 
masters of art is generally as simple as 
possible, and with the least possibie waste 
of energy. There is no undue attention 
to detail, no striving after startling effects, 
no breathlessness, no excitement; over 
the whole presides perfect self-restraint 
and moderation. But this, I fear, is the 
very quality for which Mr. Swinburne has 
least respect. He says that Collins, in 
his scrupulous self-mastery of hand, so 
closely resembles Mr. Tennyson as once 
at least to prevoke the same doubtful 
sense of jealous and admiring demur. 
And in his poetry he unmistakably ex- 
hibits his “jealous demur” to self-mas- 
tery. Surely five hundred and twenty 
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lines is somewhat large measure for an 
ode, even though it be in honor of Victor 
Hugo. The other poems in the same 
volume, “ Songs of the Springtides,” are 
of much the same length, and in his latest 
volume Mr. Swinburne is equally unspar- 
ing. Shades of Goethe ond Heine, with 
your tiny rivulets of crystal song, what 
would ye say to this flood of lyric utter- 
ance? But I must not cite German poets 
to Mr. Swinburne. Rather Jet me appeal 
to him in the name of the Frenchman 
whom he so fervently admires, in the 
name, not of the author of “ AZademoi- 
selle de Maupin,” but of the author of 
“ Emaux et Camées.” 

But of course self-restraint implies much 
more than mere brevity; it implies re- 
straint of thought, restraint of power, re- 
straint of imagery, and above all it im- 
plies an appreciation of that vital law of 
art, of that law which the Greeks so well 
understood, though it became a stumbling- 
block to their modern imitators, the law 
that all subjects are not suitable for artis- 
tic treatment. The repudiation of this 
Jaw was the great error inte which the Ro- 
mantic movement in France fell, in its 
revolt against the trammels of a pseudo- 
classicism; but the law still holds good. 
The beautiful, and the beautiful alone, can 
be the subject of true art; and deformity, 
and monstrosity, and incest, and other 
things which shall be nameless, are un- 
questionably not beautiful. But a work 
of art must have beauty, not only of 
thought, but of form. And to beauty of 
form moderation is absolutely essential, a 
law which Mr. Ruskin has beautifully ex- 
pressed by calling moderation the girdle 
of beauty. This was the great guiding 
principle of all Greek art, this is what 
gives to the Greek masterpieces, ay, and 
to their very slightest work, that marvel- 
lous appearance of calm repose, of the 
noble tranquillity of a strong man for- 
bearing to put out his fullstrength. It is 
the absence of this quality which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the poetry with 
which I am now concerned. There is too 
much striving after effect, too much atten- 
tion to detail, too much fancy, too little 
imagination. Mr. Lowell, in an essay 
on Mr. Swinburne’s masterpiece, “ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon,” says that the poem 
shows that poverty of thought and pro- 
fusion of imagery, which are at once 
the defect and the compensation of all 
youthful poetry, even of Shakespeare’s, 
and he adds, “It seems a paradox to 
say that there can be too much po- 
etry in a poem, and yet this is a fault 





with which all poets begin.” Now of 
poetry in the highest sense of the word 
there cannot be too much in any poem, 
but it is easy to see Mr. Lowell’s mean- 
ing. He means that in the works of 
young poets, in such works as “ Venus 
and Adonis,” or “ Endymion,” there is too 
much fancy, and too little imagination. It 
is only natural that the higher faculties 
should take longer to develop than the 
lower, that fancy, which deals only with 
sensuous impressions, should be at its 
perfection in youth, while the spiritual 
faculty of imagination should only come 
to maturity with the 


years that bring the philosophic mind. 


Another question which is subsidiary 
to that of poetical execution is that of 
diction, though it is too large a subject to 
gointo here. As every one knows, one 
of the great services which the Romantic 
movement did to French poetry was the 
increase of the poetical currency, the 
restoration to the language of words lying 
negiected in the rich storehouse of the 
early literature. The great versifying 
power of Victor Hugo and Théophile 
Gautier is in some measure owing to their 
consummate knowledge of their language, 
or rather of the dictionary, for it is of 
words rather than construction that they 
are masters. The dictionary was Gau- 
tier’s favorite reading. It is no doubt 
well that a poet’s stock of words should 
be as rich as possible, just as it is impor- 
tant that a painter should be familiar with 
every shade of color. It is also true that 
the pleasure of poetry is greatly enhanced 
by the use of richly-sounding words ; but, 
like everything else, this may be carried 
too far. Thoughts and feelings, not 
words, are after all the main business of 
poetry, just as form, and not color, is the 
main business of paining. In Victor 
Hugo’s earlier poems, especially in “ Zes 
Orientales,” the chief pleasure consists in 
the rolling volume of sound, and one can- 
not help teeling the want of thought be- 
hind it. Of course Wordsworth went too 
far when he contended that there is no 
essential difference between the language 
of poetry and that of common life; but in 
Coleridge’s criticism of this theory we 
get at the real truth of the matter. It is 
simply this, that poetry is the language of 
strong emotion, and strong emotion gen- 
erally expresses itself in what is called 
excited language. But poetry being an 
art, and the pleasure which is derived 
from beauty being consequently its im- 
mediate aim, this Tanguage must be, as it 
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were, toned down and modulated by the 
artist so as to have a pleasing effect. The 
passionate cry of the poet’s heart must 
be moulded by the artist’s hand into a 
harmony of words glowing with beauty 
and imagination. But all this is quite 
consistent with perfect simplicity of dic- 
tion. How some of the greatest and most 
poetical effects in the whole of poetry are 
produced by the simplest words, is too 
well known to need demonstration here. 
But Mr. Swinburne’s own poetry can fur- 
nish us with instances that simplest 
poetry is the best. In his first series of 
“ Poems and Ballads,” the verses to Lan- 
dor and the little poem called “ The Sun- 
dew” are exquisitely simple, and they 
seem to me of far higher poetical value 
than their more splendidly attired breth- 
ren. 

It is cruel perhaps to compare the 
poetry of living men with anything so 
dead as that of the post-Elizabethan poets, 
but there are many striking resemblances 
which force themselves upon the mind. 
Their poetry too dealt much with kisses, 
though the “ kiss that s¢/zgs” is, I believe, 
a purely modern invention. They too de- 
scribed with passionate fervor the minut- 
est details of their mistresses’ bodies. 
Crashaw, like Mr. Rossetti, carried his 
sensuality into the most spiritual themes. 
Donne and Cowley were masters of con- 
ceit, and ingenuity, and far-fetched meta- 
phor. Carew and Waller were models of 
style and versification. And yet of the 
poetry of all these men—men who in 
their day were far more famous than any of 
Mr. Rossetti’s followers are now — what 
is left but a few songs? I can only say 
absit omen. 

I have, I fear, rather wandered from 
Mr. Swinburne’s theory to his practice, 
but it is by his practice that a man’s creed 
is best known; and if Mr. Swinburne had 
been a critic only, and not also a popular 
and productive poet, his theory might 
well have been left to itself. It is the 
activity of his muse, the splendor of his 
gifts, the glamor of his genius, and above 
all the numerous disciples that he has at- 
tracted, that have prompted me to state 
plainly what I humbly conceive to be the 
fatal defects of his poetry. His genius 
has, I think, been greatly wronged by his 
excessive admiration for two men, Victor 
Hugo and Mr. Rossetti. The great 
Frenchman’s stupendous powers, his 
marvellous variety, his untiring energy, 
his fervor, his patriotism, his perfect com- 
mand of language and harmony, might 
well have blinded a less kindred spirit 





than Mr. Swinburne to his obvious de- 
fects ; but the wealth of praise which Mr. 
Swinburne has lavished on Mr. Rossetti’s 
poems, is, it seems to me, a singular in- 
stance of perverted judgment. I cannot 
agree with Mr. Swinburne that Mr. Ros- 
setti’s skill as a painter has not been in- 
jurious to his poetry. Rather, I should 
say, that to this very double spirit that 
has descended upon him may be traced 
not only his own defects as a poet, but 
those of the whole school. My estimate, 
however, is so very different to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s and to that of many other compe- 
tent judges, that it is probably a mistaken 
one. I cannot, however, help my convic- 
tion that in Mr. Rossetti’s poetry are ex- 
hibited in a primary degree all the main 
features of that poetical creed which I 
believe to be so fatal to the production of 
true poetry. It seems to me, therefore, a 
thousand pities that one so highly gifted 
as Mr. Swinburne should have felt such 
an attraction for poetry which cannot but 
have tended to confirm him in the path 
which he had already chosen. His latest 
volumes are, indeed, to use his own 
words, “clear from the pollution of that 
pestilence” with which his earlier poems, 
like Mr. Rossetti’s, are tainted; but they 
show no nearer approach to vitality. To 
insure this, there is wanted a larger and 
saner view of life, a closer and more pa- 
tient observation of man and nature, and, 
above all, a far greater measure of self- 
restraint, not only in the choice and treat- 
ment of subject, but in the execution. 
Without such self-restraint, Mr. Swin- 
burne will never attain to that perfection 
of form, that beauty of the whole, as dis- 
tinguished from richness of detail, which 
should be the aim of every artist. 

That without form no poetry can have 
vitality will hardly be denied, but if Mr. 
Arnold’s theory be right, something more 
than form is required to make the best 
poetry. It is on this point chiefly that he 
and Mr. Swinburne are at issue, and it is 
on this point that his theoryis most likely 
to meet with dissentients. That the no- 
blest poetry is that which is the noblest 
criticism a life, is found by many to be a 
hard saying. I can only repeat that I 
believe it to be absolutely true. Milton 
has taught us the relationship of poetry 
to life, in saying that he who would write 
an heroic poem must lead an heroic life. 
But of far more avail than any precept is 
the evidence of positive fact. Whether 
Chaucer or Spenser, Gray or Collins, 
Burns or Keats, Wordsworth or Shelley, 
be actually the greater poet, it were hard 
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to decide ; but one thing is certain, that 
those of our poets whose fame has spread 
widest, whose influence has struck deep- 
est root in the hearts of our people, are 
those whose grasp of the facts of life is 
the surest wt firmest. Their names are 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, 
Burns ; and time will surely add that of 
Wordsworth. Spenser, Keats, and Shel- 
ley are dear to every lover of poetry; 
they are probably the objects of a more 
ardent affection than that felt for any of 
their more widely-famed compeers; but 
they are “the poet’s poets,” their charm 
excites its subtle influence only on those 
who care for poetry as an art. The 
others will be read, so long as our lan- 
guage and our nation exist, by every En- 
glishman who has one spark of human 
sympathy in his heart, one thought for 
the graver issues of human existence. 
ARTHUR TILLEY. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES BY IVAN 
TOURGENIEFF. 


[IN the beginning of the present year a new 
daily paper, Poriadok (Order), was founded 
at St. Petersburg, and in the feuilletons of 
the first and fourth numbers appeared two 
short sketches by M. Tourgenieff, entitled 
“Sketches from my Note-book: Reminis- 
cences, Personal and Other.” They are now 
for the first time translated from the original 
Russian. In a few prefatory lines the author 
warns his readers against identifying the 
narrator too closely with the actual writer. 
As will be seen, the sketches are complete 
in themselves; but there is reason to sup- 
pose that from time to time other tales re- 
ferring to the same olden times will be pub- 
lished. Nothing can exceed the delicacy 
with which the portraits of Alexis and his 
wife are filled up, or the fidelity with which 
the language and style of the period have 
been preserved ; oe every effort has been 
made to give the English translation, as far 
as possible, the naturalness and simplicity of 
the original.] 


PORTRAIT SKETCHES OF THE OLDEN TIMES, 
% 
ALEXIS SERGEIVITCH. 


MANY years ago there lived on his es- 
tate of Bleak Valley, about forty miles 
from our village, a cousin of my mother’s, 
Alexis Sergeivitch Teleguin, a retired 
sergeant of the Guards, and well-to-do 
landed proprietor. He constantly re- 
sided on his property, and therefore never 
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visited us; but twice every year I was 
sent to pay my respects to him, at first 
with my tutor and then alone. Alexis 
Sergeivitch was always pleased to see me, 
and I generally stayed at his house three 
or four days. I saw him for the first time 
as a boy of twelve, and he was then al- 
ready above seventy. He was born under 
the empress Elizabeth, in the last year of 
her reign. He lived quite alone with his 
wife, Malania Pavlovna, who was some 
ten years younger. Their two daughters 
had long been married, but seldom came 
to Bleak Valley in consequence of a fam- 
ily quarrel, and Alexis Sergeivitch rarely, 
if ever, mentioned their names. 

I fancy I see before me now the old 
house, the very type of a country gentle- 
man’s mansion in the steppes. Though 
only one-storied, it was spacious and com- 
modious, having been built in the begin- 
ning of the present century of marvel- 
lously thick pine beams—such are no- 
where to be seen in our degenerate days, 
but were then brought from the forests 
lying beyond Fiesdrienski— and con- 
tained a number of rooms, which, how- 
ever, it must be confessed were rather 
low, and dark, because, in order to keep 
them as warm as possible, the windows 
were of the smallest dimensions. As is 
always the case —or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, as was formerly the fashion — the 
domestic offices and lodgings surrounded 
the house on all sides, and were separated 
from it only by a garden, small, but rich in 
fruit trees, and especially in transparent 
apples and pipless pears, whilst for ten 
miles round stretched the level steppe, 
with its fat black soil. There was noth- 
ing to vary the dull monotony of the 
scene, neither tree nor church-tower, only 
here and there a creaking windmill with 
its torn and broken sails. In truth it was 
well named Bleak Valley. Indoors, the 
rooms were filled with plain, substantial 
furniture ; but one could not but be struck 
with a kind of sign-post placed near the 
window of the sa/on, and covered with 
inscriptions like the following: “If you 
walk round this sa/ow sixty-eight times 
you will have done a mile;” or, “If you 
go eighty-seven times from the extreme 
end of the drawing-room to the right- 
hand corner of the billiard-room, you will 
have done a mile,” etc. But what after 
all most struck a visitor who had never 
been in the house before, was the quantity 
of pictures, with which the walls were 
literally covered. For the most part they 
were copies of the so-called Italian mas- 
ters, consisting of landscapes, and myth- 
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ological or religious paintings. But as 
all these pictures had long ago become 
faded and warped, they presented, in 
place of figures draped in flowing robes, 
a mere series of flesh-colored blotches, 
or a roof-arch literally hanging in the air, 
or a straggling tree with a patch of blue 
foliage, or a huge apostolic leg of a dirty 
red hue in close juxtaposition with a pair 
of sinewy thighs and fingers, off which the 
skin had long since peeled. Inthe draw- 
ing-room was hung, in the place of honor, 
a full-length portrait of the empress Cath- 
erine, a copy of Lampi’s famous picture, 
the object of especial reverence, 1 might 
almost say idolatry, on the part of the 
master of the house. From the ceiling 
were suspended some bronze chandeliers 
with glass lustres, very diminutive in size, 
and covered with a thick layer of dust. 

Alexis Sergeivitch himself was stout 
and short of stature, with a puffy, color- 
less, but at the same time pleasing face, 
thin lips, and eyes that shone out brightly 
from under his high arched brows. His 
thin hair was carefully combed back, and 
it was only since the year 1812 that he 
had left off powdering it. His usual 
dress was made up of a gray riding-coat, 
with a three-caped collar falling over the 
shoulders, a striped waistcoat, wide trou- 
sers of chamois skin, and high boots of 
dark-red morocco leather with tassels in 
front, and covered with traced patterns in 
the shape of a heart. He always wore a 
muslin white tie, a frilled shirt, and cuffs 
with two gold English link-studs. In his 
right hand he generally held an enamelled 
snuff box containing the finest Spanish 
snuff, and with the left leaned on a thin 
walking-stick, whose silver handle was 
considerably worn from constant usage. 
Alexis Sergeivitch had a nasal, squeaky 
voice, and there was a friendliness in his 
perpetual smile, even if it did wear a 
somewhat supercilious and self-contented 
expression. In the same way his laugh 
was genial and soft-toned, with a low 
sound like that of jingling glass beads. 
He was punctiliously polite and ceremo- 
nious, after the way of the nobility in the 
days of Catherine; and when he spoke 
waved his hand slowly with a circular 
movement, also in the old-fashioned man- 
ner. In consequence of a weakness in 
the knees he was unable to walk, but 
hopped with a quick skip from one chair 
to another, in which he would suddenly 
sit down, or rather fall back softly like a 
cushion. 

As I have already said, Alexis Sergei- 
vitch went nowhere, and interested him- 





self very little in the affairs of his neigh- 
bors, though he liked to have his house 
filled with company, for he was a great 
talker. The number of persons living 
with him was perpetually on the increase, 
and a host of poor boys in well-worn cos- 
sack tunics and clothes for the most part 
given them by the master of the house, 
were lodged beneath his roof; not to 
speak of a still larger number cf poor 
girls in cotton dresses and with black 
kerchiefs thrown over their heads, who 
found refuge in a wing of the house espe- 
cially set apart for them. Never less 
than fifteen persons sat down to table, so 
hospitable was he by nature. Of all these 
pensioners the most noteworthy were a 
dwarf, nicknamed Janus, or Double-faced, 
a Dane by birth, though some declared 
him to be of Jewish origin ; and Prince 
L., who was not in his right mind. Con- 
trary to the custom of those days, the 
dwarf did not act as jester, or in any 
way serve to amuse his master, but was 
remarkably silent, and of a gloomy morose 
temperament, and if a question was put 
to him, would only knit his brows and 
grind his teeth. Alexis Sergeivitch liked 
to call him “the philosopher,” and had a 
real respect for him; at table he was al- 
ways served immediately after the guests 
and host and hostess. “God,” he would 
often say, “has seen fit to deny him his 
favor, and for that reason it does not be- 
come me to offend him further.” “ But in 
what is he a philosopher?” I once asked. 
Janus, I may remark, showed an invinci- 
ble dislike to me, and if I only approached 
him would snarl out in an angry, hoarse 
voice: “Don’t let any intruders come 
near me.” “God bless me!—how not 
a philosopher?” was the host’s an- 
swer; “only think, my dear sir, how well 
he has learned to keep silence!” “ But 
how do you explain his doublefaced- 
ness?” “Easily enough, my good sir; 
he has one face for the world, and super- 
ficial observers like yourself judge him by 
that; but his other real face he keeps 
hidden from men, and that face I alone 
know, and love him for it. You are sat- 
isfied with a hasty glance, and see noth- 
ing in his face, but I have no need that 
he should speak in order to understand 
him. I appreciate his very silence, when 
he condemns any little failing on my part, 
for he is the strictest of moralists. All 
this you probably will not understand; 
but, believe me, | am an old man of the 
world, and I am right.” 

The past history of double-faced Janus, 
whence he came, or how he first took up 
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his abode with Alexis Sergeivitch, was a 
complete mystery ; but the story of Prince 
L., on the contrary, was well known. Of 
a wealthy and influential family he went 
up to Petersburg in his twentieth year, 
and entered a regiment in the Guards. 
At the first /evée he attended he attracted 
Catherine’s marked attention, and stop- 
ping a minute before him she pointed him 
out with her fan to one of her suite, and 
said, in a loud whisper: “Only look, 
Adam Vassielievitch, what a beautiful 
youth—a_ perfect doll!” The blood 
rushed to his head, he hurried home, or- 
dered the horses to be put to, threw over 
his shoulder the ribbon of the Order of 
St. Anne, and drove through the city with 
the air of a man on whom fortune has just 
showered an unexpected and miraculous 
favor. “‘ Trample them down,” he shrieked 
out to the coachman, “if they don’t 
choose to make way!” The empress 
was informed of what had happened, and 
an imperial order was issued declaring 
him to be mad, and giving him over to 
the charge of his two brothers, who im- 
mediately had him transported into the 
country and placed in the strictest con- 
finement. They were only too glad to 
get his share of the family property, and 
took good care to keep him shut up so 
long that at last he really became mad. 
But they were not permitted to reap the 
wages of their knavery; the prince out- 
lived them, and after numerous delays 
and disappointments was released and 
given into the care of Alexis Sergeivitch, 
to whom he was distantly related. During 
his long confinement he had lost the fac- 
ulty of speech, and only from time to 
time muttered a few unintelligible words ; 
but he sang old Russian songs to perfec- 
tion, having preserved to the last the sil- 
very freshness of his voice, and then each 
word was pronounced clearly and dis- 
tinctly. At times passionate fits of some- 
thing like madness would come over him, 
and it was awful to watch him, standing 
in the corner of the room, his face to the 
wall, and every vein in his bald head filled 
with blood; he would break at intervals 
into shrieks of crucl laughter, stamp with 
his foot, and order “the malefactors ” — 
meaning probably his brothers — to be 
punished. “Beat them well,” he yelled 
hoarsely, as he choked and laughed; 
“beat them well; no mercy, but beat; 
beat the misbegotten brutes; my wrong- 
doers! That’s the way, that’s the way!” 
On the day before his death he surprised 
and frightened poor Alexis Sergeivitch. 





He came into his study, deadly pale and 
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unnaturally quiet, and then, making a pro- 
found bow, thanked him for all the kind- 
nesses he had shown him, and begged 
him to send for the priest, since Death had 
come to him — he had seen Death with his 
own eyes — and the time had come when 
he must do ease to his soul, and pardon 
all who had done him wrong. “ But how 
can you have seen Death?” mumbled the 
terrified Alexis, as he observed that for 
the first time the prince was speaking co- 
herently. ‘ What was she like? Had she 
a scythe?” “No,” answered L.; “an 
old woman, simply dressed in a short 
jacket, with only one eye, and that eye 
without any lid.” And the next day ke 
died, after he had received the last sacra- 
ments and taken a kindly and gentle fare- 
well of all around him. “TI shall die like 
that,” said Alexis Sergeivitch more than 
once. And in truth something of the 
kind proved to be his fate too; but of this 
I shall have to speak later on. 

We must now return to the subject of 
our sketch. Alexis Sergeivitch, as 1 have 
before mentioned, associated but little 
with any of his neighbors; and they had 
no love for him, but called him strange, 
stuck-up, a scoffer, and a revolutionary 
martinet; indeed, the last of these epi- 
thets they were particularly fond of ap- 
plying to him, though without the slight- 
est idea what it meant. And to some ex- 
tent, perhaps, they were right. Alexis 
Sergeivitch had confined himself to his 
estate for nearly seventy years, and dur- 
ing all that time avoided every kind of 
communication with government authori- 
ties, military officials, or magistrates. 
“ The magistrate has to do with thieves, 
and the officer with soldiers,” he said; 
“and thank God, I am neither thief nor 
soldier.” He was certainly an original. 

I never succeeded really in discovering 
what were his political opinions, if such a 
modern expression may be applied to him; 
but he liked to describe himself as an 
aristocrat, and was far more of an aristo- 
crat than acountry gentleman. He often 
regretted that God had not given hima 
son and heir “ for the honor of the race 
and to hand down his name.” In his 
study there hung on the wall, in a gilt 
frame, a genealogical tree of the Tele- 
guins, with innumerable branches, and 
circles in the shape of apples. ‘ We 
Teleguins,” he said, “are ue pure old 
race ; we never haunted ante-rooms, bent 
our backbones double, climbed palace 
staircases, received state wages, toadied 
for a good place at Moscow, or sneaked 
into a ministry at Petersburg; but re- 
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mained quietly each in his own home,’ 


each his own master, each on his own 
land—in our nests, sir, managing our 
own affairs. And if I did once serve in 
the Guards, I am glad to say it was not 
for long.” Alexis Sergeivitch worshipped 
the old times. “I tell you, men lived 
then comfortably and respectably; but 
ever since the year 1800” —he never ex- 
plained why he picked out that particular 
year— “the military régime has come 
into fashion. Our military gentlemen don 
some kind of a plume with flowing cock’s 
feathers, and are themselves forthwith 
transformed {into cocks, with their tightly 
throttled necks and eyes starting out as 
they puff along half strangled. Not long 
ago a police corporal came to see me 
on business. ‘I am come to inform your 
honor——’ I suppose he thought to 
surprise me by calling me ‘ your honor,’ 
as if I did not know we were of honora- 
ble origin. But I interrupted him. ‘ Re- 
spected sir, I advise you, before you pro- 
ceed further, to loosen at least one button 
of your coat collar; suppose only you 
wanted to sneeze, what would be the con- 
sequence? I ask you, what would be the 
consequence ? hy you would split, and 
go off in powder like a puff-ball!’ And 
then, to see these military dandies drink! 
I generally give them vodki, for it is the 
same to them whether it is common vodki 
or Pontac; it all goes down smoothly 
and quickly; far too quickly for them 
to know what they are drinking. And 
to crown all, they have taken to suck 
tobacco-pap, and be always smoking. 
Your military fledgling sucks his cigar be- 
tween his lips under his thick moustaches, 
and pours whole clouds of smoke out of 
his nostrils, his mouth, and even his ears, 
thinking all the while, What a herol am! 
There are my two sons-in-law; one of 
them is a senator, and the other a curator 
or something ; they now are always suck- 
ing their pap, and imagine themselves 
mighty clever for doing it!” 

lexis Sergeivitch could not bear to- 
bacco-smoke ; and another of his particu- 
lar aversions was dogs, especially little 
dogs. “Of course, if you are a French- 
man, you must keep a spaniel; you will 
then run and jump first to the right and 
then to the left, and it will run and jump 
after you, wagging its tail; but what 
pleasure can a Russian find in that?” He 
was extremely punctilious and ceremoni- 
ous. Of the empress Catherine he al- 


ways spoke in terms of gushing eloquence, 
and in the book-laaguage of a court histo- 
“She was a demigod; no mere 


rian, 
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mortal! Look, sir, only for one moment 
at that gracious smile,” he would add, 
reverently pointing to Lampi’s portrait, 
“and you will agree with me. Once in 
my life I was so happy as to be the recip- 
ient of that smile, and never can it be 
effaced from my heart.” And he loved to 
tell stories of the great Catherine — stories 
which I had never read or heard before. 
One of them I will transcribe. Alexis Ser- 
geivitch never allowed the slightest allu- 
sion to be made to her feminine weak- 
nesses. “ As if after all,” he would say, 
“we can judge her like an ordinary mor- 
tal!” One day she was sitting before her 
toilet-table and the Kammerfrau began to 
dress her hair, when suddenly electric 
sparks were seen to fly out at the touch of 
thecomb. The empress immediately sent 
for her private physician, M. Rogerson, 
who happened to be in the palace, and 
turning to him, said, “ I know people con- 
demn me harshly for certain weaknesses, 
but you see these electric sparks? You, 
as a physician, must know that with such 
a nature and such a temperament, it is un- 
just to condemn me, I ought rather to be 
excused.” The following event was one 
of Alexis Sergeivitch’s favorite reminis- 
cences. In his sixteenth year, he was 
one day on duty at the palace, when the 
empress happened to pass, and he imme- 
diately presented arms; “but she,” con- 
tinued Alexis Sergeivitch, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, “ smiling at my youth 
and zeal, was graciously pleased to give 
me her hand, which I reverently saluted, 
and patting me on the cheek asked what 
was my-name and where I came from, and 
then ” —at this point in the story the old 
man always broke down for a minute or 
so — “and then she ordered me to thank 
my mother in her name for having brought 
up her children so well. I could not have 
told any one whether I was standing on 
my head or my heels, nor have I to the 
present moment any idea how or whither 
she disappeared ; but never shall I forget 
that proud minute.” 

1 frequently questioned Alexis Sergei- 
vitch about those old days, and the celeb- 
rities by whom the empress was surround- 
ed, but he generally avoided giving any 
definite answer. “What pleasure can 
there bein talking of the old times? Then 
we were young and lusty, and now the last 
tooth has fallen out of our mouths. And 
yet they were glorious, those old days; 
but they are gone, and peace be with 
them! As to the men of that time, you 
wish me to speak of those rare spirits? 
Well, you have often watched a bubble in 
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the water? Whilst it is whole and un- 
broken, what glorious colors play on it — 
red, yellow, blue; in a word, a rainbow of 
hues ; but, alas! it quickly bursts and not 
a trace of it remains behind. And such 
were the men of Catherine’s age.” 

Alexis Sergeivitch was a very religious 
man, and notwithstanding his failing 
strength, went regularly to church. But 
he was neither fanatical nor superstitious, 
and laughed at signs, evil eyes, and such 
uncanny phenomena; though it is true 
that he did not like a hare to cross his 
path, and would make a long round to 
avoid meeting a priest!* At the same 
time he was very respectful in his bearing 
towards the clergy; after service always 
went up to receive the blessing, and rev- 
erently kissed the priest’s hand; but he 
did not care to have any unofficial com- 
munication with them. ‘“ They carry 
about with them such an unpleasantly 
strong smell,” he said by way of apology ; 
“and though I, poor sinner, am by no 
means exceptionally particular, still their 
long hair is so long, and so terribly oiled ; 
and then, they always remind you of the 
hour of death, and I wish to think that I 
have many years to live. But, dear sir, 
I pray you, never repeat what I have just 
said. Honor the priesthood —it is only 
fools who do not reverence the clergy — 
and I am much to blame for talking such 
nonsense at my time of life.” 

Like other men of his rank in those 
days, Alexis Sergeivitch had received no 
very brilliant education, but he did his 
best by private reading to repair its more 
glaring deficiencies. He only read Rus- 
sian books, and of them nothing that had 
appeared later than the year 1800. All 
modern works he declared to be tame 
and poor in style. Whilst reading he 
always had near him, on a one-legged 
round table, a silver jug with a kind of 
sparkling minted £vass, the pleasant odor 
of which filled the whole room. Formerly 
he never sat down to read without first 
putting low down on the end of his nose 
a pair of large spectacles; but in later 
years he did not so much read as gaze 
thoughtfully over the rims of his glasses, 
and from time to time would raise his 
brows, press his lips together, and sigh. 
Once, to my considerable astonishment, I 
found him weeping, with a book on his 
knee. The old man had been touched 
to tears by the remembrance of the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

* To the present day it is considered very unlucky to 


meet a priest, and if obliged to pass one a Russian 
peasant will turn aside and quietly spit. 
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O miserable race of men! 

Rest is to thee unknown ! 

Only canst thou find rest 

When thou hast swallowed the dust of the 
grave. ...° 

Bitter, bitter, shall be thy rest ! 

Sleep, oh dead! Weep, oh living! 


These were the composition of a certain 
Gormietski, a vagrant poet, whom Alexis 
had taken under his protection, and re- 
garded as “a delicate and even subtle 
thinker.’ Gormietski wore rosettes in 
his shoes, pronounced his o’s broad, and 
was always raising his eyes to heaven, 
and sighing sentimentally. Nor were 
these his only qualifications ; he had been 
brought up ina Jesuit college, and spoke 
French passably well, whereas Alexis 
Sergeivitch only “ understood” it. But 
one day, this same subtle thinker got 
dead drunk in a public house, and on re- 
turning home proved himself to be a wild 
quarreller. He severely punished, or 
rather smashed, one of the lackeys, the 
cook, two laundresses who ran to help, 
and a poor carpenter, who happened to 
be at work in the house, besides break- 
ing several panes of glass, all the time 
shrieking out like a madman, “ I’ll teach 
these Russian rogues, idlers, thieves !” 
It took no less than eight servants to 
master him. Alexis Sergeivitch ordered 
him to be dragged out of the house, 
placed up to his neck in the snow —it 
was in the winter —and left there till he 
should get a little sobered. 

“Yes,” Alevis Sergeivitch often ex- 
claimed, “ my time has passed, and I am 
like a worn-out horse. I too once wrote 
verses on my own account, bought books 
and pictures of the Jews, and modelled 
pigeons and geese as well as any one. I 
had a passion for everything of that kind. 
True, I never took to dogs, and, as for 
drinking, well —only boors drink. But 
I was always fastidious in my tastes, and 
whatever the Teleguins had must be of 
the best. And my stables were famous 
for miles round ; the horses came — from 
where do you think, sir? From the cele- 
brated stable of the tsar Ivan Alexi- 
vitch, brother of Peter the Great —m 
word of honor! Stallions, pure bays, wit 
long flowing manes, and tails down to the 
hoof! But all that is past and is no 
more. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
And yet, why complain? To every man 
there is a limit fixed. Higher than the 
heaven thou shalt not fly, in the water 
thou canst not live, and on the earth thou 
must make thy home. After all, we still 
live somehow.” And the old man smiled, 
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and took a good pinch of his fine Spanish 
snuff. 

He was idolized by his peasants : “ mas- 
ter” as they called him, was good, gener- 
ous, and open-hearted. But they too 
would often speak of him as a worn-out 
horse. Formerly Alexis Sergeivitch saw 
after all himself, was constantly in the 
fields, in the mill, in the dairies, or the 
cottages. Every day he was to be seen 
in his light droschki, lined with raspberry- 
colored plush, and drawn by his favorite 
horse, Lantern, with the mark of a thor- 
ough-bred between its eyes — originally 
from the tsar’s own stables — Alexis Ser- 
geivitch himself driving, a rein tightly 
wound round each hand. But on reach- 
ing his seventieth year, the old man aban- 
doned active life, and handed over the 
management of his estate to Antip, the 
village bailiff, of whom he was secretly 
afraid, and whom he called Micromégas 
—a reminiscence of the days when he 
read Voltaire — or still oftener “ robber.” 
“ Now, robber, how are things going on; 
got all the hay stacked?” “All, your 
worship.” ‘ Worship or no worship,” 
the old man would answer as he looked 
the “robber” straight in the face, “you 
understand, the peasants are my subjects 
entrusted to your care, and you are not to 
touch them. Let them but complain, and 
you know my stick is not far off.” “The 
taste of your stick, Father Alexis Sergei- 
vitch, I am never likely to forget,” an- 
swers Antip Micromégas, as he smooths 
down his beard with his hand. “ That is 
right; only do not forget.” And both 
master and bailiff smile grimly at the ref- 
erence tothe stick. In general with his 
dependants and serfs, or subjects as he 
liked to call them, he was kind and gentle, 
It is not necessary to add that in those 
days the emancipation question had not 
even begun to be debated, and accord- 
ingly Alexis Sergeivitch, with a quiet con- 
science, ruled over his subjects ; but none 
the less severely blamed those of his 
neighbor proprietors who were cruel to 
their serfs, and denounced them as a dis- 
grace to their class. He divided proprie- 
tors in general into three groups: the 
clever, “of whom there are very few;” 
the stupid, “of whom there are more than 
enough ;” and the dissolute brutes, “of 
whom there are sufficient to pave the 
streets with.” Any one who acts unjustly 
or harshly to his subjects is a sinner in 
the eyes of God, and culpable before his 
fellow-men. Without doubt, his servants 
and dependants lived happily, far more 
happily than his subjects who were under 





the care of Antip, notwithstanding the 
stick with which he threatened his vice- 
roy. And how the house swarmed with 
pensioners of every kind! For the most 
part, they were old and sinewy, with 
_— hair, querulous voices, and bent 
shoulders, and were dressed in long, loose- 
hanging caftans. In the wing of the house 
devoted to the women, the noise of shuf- 
fling shoes and trailing dresses was to be 
heard all day long. The chief lackey was 
Irinarch, and Alexis Sergeivitch, when he 
called him, always drawled out each sylla- 
ble —“ I-ri-na-arch!” If he wanted any 
of the others, he simply cried “ Eh, youn- 
ker!” and the one who happened to be 
nearest would answer. He never allowed 
a bell in the house. “Thank you very 
much,” he would say, ‘but please do not 
turn the place into a public hotel.” I 
never understood how Irinarch managed 
it, but no matter at what moment Alexis 
Sergeivitch might call him, he appeared 
instantly as if he had risen up out of the 
ground, and putting his feet close together, 
and his hands behind his back, stood be- 
fore his master, with a morose and even 
sullen expression, but the perfect type of 
a zealous servitor. 

Alexis Sergeivitch was charitable be- 
yond his means, but did not like to be 
overthanked for his charity. “In what, 
pray, am I your benefactor, sir? It is 
not to you, but to myself, I am doing 
good.” When angry or pleased he al- 
ways said you and never thou. “If a heg- 
gar ask for alms,” he used to say, give to 
him once, twice, three times. But if he 
comes‘a fourth time, you must still give, 
only do not forget to say: I advise you, 
brother, to choose some means of liveli- 
hood, instead of always keeping your 
mouth open to be fed.” “ But, tell me, 
suppose that even after that advice he 
comes a fifth time?” “ Well, what then? 
Of course, give him something the fifth 
time too.” All the sick who came to him 
for help were attended to at his cost, 
though he himself had no faith in doctors 
and would never allow one to come near 
him. “My departed mother,” he ex- 
plained, “cured all illnesses with a little 
olive oil and salt, which she applied in- 
ternally or externally, as the case re- 
quired, and it is wonderful how well it 
answered. And you know who my mother 
was? Think only; she was born in the 
reign of Peter the Great!” 

In everything Alexis Sergeivitch was a 
thorough Russian. He liked Russian 
cookery; he liked the Russian songs, 
and heartily hated the concertina—‘“a 
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manufactured toy ;” he liked to watch the 
village girls in their choral dances and to 
see the village women dance. It is said 
that when young he himself was no mean 
singer and dancer. But most of all, he 
liked to steam himself in the bath, to such 
an extent that Irinarch, who attended him 
when bathing, having beaten him well 
with beech branches soaked in beer, 
rubbed him down with bast-wisps and 
linen towels, and washed him well with 
soap, — this same faithful Irinarch, each 
time that he came out of the bath “as red 
as a new bronze statue,” would cross him- 
self and exclaim, “God be praised that I, 
His slave, am still alive; but who will 
save me the next time?” Alexis Sergei- 
vitch spoke pure Russian, somewhat old- 
fashioned in style, but elegant and cor- 
rect, and was fond of introducing into his 
speech certain favorite words, such as, 
God bless me, As a man of honor, My 
good sir; and the like. 

But before I tell you more of Alexis 
Sergeivitch, let me say something of his 
wife, Malania Pavlovna. 


II. 


MALANIA PAVLOVNA was born at Mos- 
cow, and in her younger days was ac- 
knowledged to be the reigning beauty 
of the capital, fa Vénus de Moscou. 
When I first knew her she was an old 

aunt woman, with delicate inexpressive 
eatures, a small mouth, protruding ir- 
regular teeth, a number of little curls fall- 
ing over her forehead, and well-traced 
eyebrows. She always wore a high cap 
of a pyramidal shape, with rose-colored 
ribbons, a stiff collar round her neck, a 
short white dress, and prunella shoes with 
red heels; and over the dress a blue satin 
jacket, with a loose sleeve hanging from 
the right shoulder. This costume was of 
exactly the same fashion as that which 
she had worn on St. Peter’s Day, in the 
year 1789. On that memorable day, then 
a young girl, she had gone with her pa- 
rents to the Chodienski Plain to see the 
great boxing match, given under the im- 
mediate patronage of the famous Orloff. 
“ And Count Alexis Grigorovitch,” how 
many times I have heard the old lady tell 
the story! “directly he saw me came up, 
and, taking off his hat with both hands, 
made the lowest of bows, and said, ‘ My 
fair beauty, why is that pretty loose sleeve 
hanging from your shoulder? Can it be 
that you mean to enter the lists with me? 
So be it; but I warn you beforehand, you 
have already conquered, and I yield my- 





self your prisoner.’ And all around re- 
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garded me with envy and _ surprise.” 
From that day she always wore the same 
kind of dress. “Only, I did not wear a 
high cap, but a cap @ Ja berydre de Tri- 
anon ; and though of course my hair was 
powdered, it shone like gold — oh, how it 
shone!” She was what may be called 
sublimely stupid, and would chatter in 
the most inane manner, perfectly uncon- 
scious that she was talking nonsense. 
This was especially the case whenever 
she spoke of Orloff. Indeed, Orloff may 
be said to have formed the crowning sub- 
ject of interest in her life. She generally 
entered, or rather swam into a room, 
placidly wagging her head like a peahen, 
marched up to the centre, and then, push- 
ing out one foot from under her dress, 
and daintily holding the end of the hang- 
ing sleeve with the tips of two fingers — 
no doubt a pose that had in former days 
enchanted Orloff —threw a proud indif- 
ferent glance all round, as became an ac- 
knowledged beauty, gave a little pettish 
snort, murmured, “ Well, really!” as if 
some saucy cavalier had been making her 
an over-bold compliment, and passed on 
with a stamp of the foot and a light shrug 
of the shoulder. She had a tiny snuff- 
box, from which she supplied herself by 
means of a little gold spoon; and from 
time to time, especially when talking with 
some new acquaintance who pleased her, 
would raise —not to her eyes, but to 
her nose, for she saw perfectly well —a 
double eyeglass in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, which she whirled round and round 
her fore-finger, and thus showed her white 
hand. Malania Pavlovna has described 
to me a thousand times her wedding in 
the Church of the Ascension —“ such a 
beautiful church!” — and how all Mos- 
cow was there— “such a crowd! per- 
fectly awful!” “And the archbishop 
himself married us, and preached such a 
lovely sermon that everybody wept; look 
where I would, nothing but tears; and 
the governor-general came in a /rotka of 
magnificent ‘bay-colored horses. And 
how many flowers and bouquets! a per- 
fect shower of them!” Nor did she for- 
get to tell me howa certain rich foreigner, 
rich beyond words, shot himself for love ! 
Orloff of course was there. He came up 
to Alexis Sergeivitch to congratulate him, 
and said “ he was a lucky fellow.” And, 
in answer to these gracious words, Alexis 
Sergeivitch made a most charming bow, 
lightly waving his hat from left to right 
close to the ground. “I hope your Excel- 
lency will not forget that there is nowa 
line between you and my wife which you 
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must never try to overstep.” And Orloff 
at once understood the hint, and was 
pleased with Alexis for giving it. “ Yes, 
that was indeed a man, a wonderful man. 
And then, another time, long after my 
marriage, we were invited by him to a 
ball, and he wore the most beautiful 
diamond buttons. I could not help re- 
marking and admiring them. And what 
do you think? He took a knife from off 
the table, and cutting off one of the but- 
tons, presented it to me with these 
words: ‘ You, goloubouschka — my little 
dove — have eyes that outshine a hun- 
dred diamonds; look for a moment in 
that glass, and you will see how dull my 
diamonds are in comparison.’ I felt 
obliged to look in the mirror, and all the 
while he stood close by my side. ‘ Well, 
am I not right?’ he asked, and fixed his 
eyes on me with such a glance. Poor 
Alexis Sergeivitch was at first confused, 
but I said to him, ‘ Alexis, if you please, 
do not be foolish; you ought to know me 
better than that.’ ‘You may be quite 
at your ease, Malania,’ he replied. And 
those same diamonds I still wear round a 
miniature of Alexis Grigorovitch; you, of 
course, have seen it, my dear; I always 
wear it on holidays, sewn on to the rib- 
bon of St. George; for he was a brave 
soldier and a valiant hero, a knight of the 
Order of St. George—why, he once 
burned a Turk alive!” 

With all this, Malania Pavlovna was a 
very good woman, and easily satisfied. 
“ She never worries or annoys you,” her 
maidservant often told me. She was pas- 
sionately fond of sweet things, and there 
was an old woman whose especial charge 
it was to see that there was a constant sup- 
ply of preserves, for which reason she was 
always called “ Sweetmeat;” and never 
less than ten times a day this woman would 
serve up ona china plate sugared bonbons 
wrapped in rose-leaves, barberries mixed 
with honey, or sweet cakes dissolved in 
pine sherbet. Malania Pavlovna hated 
solitude, and was terribly nervous when 
alone ; and she therefore always tried to 
be surrounded by a number of her pen- 
sioners, whom she would pray and coax to 
tell her something, and to sit down, “ if 
only to keep the chairs warm; ” and then 
they began chattering and chirping like a 
brood of canaries. Like Alexis Sergei- 
vitch she was religious, and was very fond 
of reading the prayers from the service 
book; but as she confessed that she had 
never been properly taught to read them, 
a poor priest’s widow was kept in the 
house, who “read with such taste, and 
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could goon for a century without once 
yawning!” And in truth, the widow pos- 
sessed the rare faculty of reading any 
number of prayers without the slightest 
hesitation, or ever seeming to want to take 
breath, whilst good Malania Pavlovna lis- 
tened with a pious expression that showed 
how deeply she was touched. There was 
another widow in her service, whose duty 
it was to relate skazkie (popular tales), to 
her of a night; “only old ones, I pray 
you,” begged Malania Pavlovna, “for 
those I know; as to the modern ones, 
they are made up, and are mere inven- 
tions.” Malania Pavlovna was extremely 
frivolous, and like most empty-headed per- 
sons was also very suspicious, and from 
time to time became possessed with the 
most extravagant fancies. For example, 
she never made any open complaint 
against the dwarf, but was at one time 
haunted with fear lest in an unexpected 
moment he should seize her and cry out: 
“Do you know who I am, and that I am 
a prince by birth?” after which, she felt 
sure, he would burn the house down. She 
was, like her husband, very generous by 
nature, but never helped her dependants 
or the poor with money — “she did not 
wish to dirty her hands ” — but gave them 
handkerchiefs, earrings, dresses, or rib- 
bons ; or sent them a piece of pie or roast 
meat from the table, and sometimes a 
glass of wine. On holidays she liked to 
give a treat to the village women, after 
having made them dance before the house, 
whilst she beat time with her foot, and put 
herself into a series of the most bewitch- 
ing attitudes. 

Alexis Sergeivitch knew very well that 
his wife was stupid, but from the very first 
rear of his marriage had taught himself to 

ehave towards her as if she were the 
wittiest of women, and as though he feared 
her sharp tongue. Whenever she began 
to tattle too much, he would hold up his 
little finger in a threatening manner, and 
say: “What a tongue! what a tongue! 
you will suffer for it in the next world! 
they will pierce it through and through 
with a red-hot needle!” And Malania 
Pavlovna was not offended by these 
words, on the contrary she was flattered 
by them, and would shake her headin a 
deprecating way, as much as to say, 
“ After all, it is not my fault that I was 
born a wit.” 

Malania Pavlovna worshipped her hus- 
band, and all her life proved herself to be 
an exemplary, faithful wife. But in her 


earlier days she had “a tender attach- 
ment” for a young nephew, a hussar, 
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whom she always declared to have been 
killed in a duel, of which she was the in- 
nocent cause ; though according to a more 
trustworthy account, he got his death in 
a rather disgraceful tavern quarrel with 
one of his fellow-officers. To the last she 
kept in a secret drawer a watercolor por- 
trait of this interesting object. And when- 
ever the name of Kapietonousk was men- 
tioned, she took care to blush deeply ; and 
then Alexis Sergeivitch, holding up his 
finger by way of warning, would deliver 
himself of the wise maxim, “ Never trust 
your horse loose in the field, or your wife 
in the house. Don’t talk to me of Kapie- 
tonousk, he was a regular Cupid.” Then 
Malania Pavlovna would put on an agi- 
tated air, and exclaim: “ Really, Alexis, 
are you not ashamed of yourself? Just 
because when you were young you your- 
self were a regular Don Juan, you imag- 
ine ——” “ Well, enough, enough,” inter- 
rupted Alexis with a smile; “white is 
your dress, but still whiter is your soul!” 
“That indeed you may say with truth; 
whiter, far whiter.’ ‘ Heavens, what a 
tongue! word of honor, what a tongue! ” 
—and Alexis would end by softly strok- 
ing his wife’s hand. 

To attribute “opinions” to Malania 
Pavlovna would if possible be still more 
ill placed than to employ such a term in 
connection with Alexis Sergeivitch ; but 
I once happened to witness a strange rev- 
elation a iste feeling in my aunt. I 
had accidentally mentioned in the course 
of conversation the name of the cele- 
brated Scheschkovski, when she immedi- 
ately became deadly pale, with an agita- 
tion which not all her paint and powder 
could conceal, and in an accent of real, 
unassumed horror, the more remarkable 
because she generally spoke in an affect- 
ed, half-simpering, half-lisping tone — ex- 
claimed : ‘“‘ How dare you speak of him, and 
in the night too? I pray you, never, never, 
mention his name.” i often won- 
dered what meaning the name of Schesch- 
kovski could have for so harmless and 
inoffensive a creature, who, I suppose, 
had never been guilty in thought or deed 
of anything that could compromise her. 
These signs of fear, inspired by the sud- 
den recollection of occurrences of some 
fifty years before, not unnaturally sug- 
gested suspicions of a somewhat unpleas- 
ant character. 

The events of 1848 would seem to 
have exercised a fatal influence on Alexis 
Sergeivitch, and it was in that year that 
the good old man, then eighty-eight, died. 
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There was something strange in the man- 
ner of his death. He appeared to be in 
his usual health, though his age had for 
some time kept him prisoner to his easy- 
chair, when one morning he oulideals 
called his wife. “ Malania, come here!” 
“What is it, Alexis?” “Nothing, ex- 
cept that my time has come, and I am 
dying.” “God forbid, Alexis; whatever 
makes you think so?” “I know that it 
must be so. First of all, each of us 
should know what is expected of him ; and 
then I happened just now to look down 
at my legs, and they are no longer mine; 
at my hands, and they too are another’s, 
My whole body is no more the same, and 
I feel that I am putting on a new shape. 
So make haste and send for the priest; 
but first get me to our little bed, from 
which I shall never rise again.” Ma- 
lania Pavlovna, scarcely knowing what 
she did, conducted the old man to his 
bed, sent for the priest, and sat down by 
his side. Alexis Sergeivitch made his 
last confession, took the sacrament, called 
in his poor friends and dependants to take 
farewell of them, and then seemed to fall 
asleep. Suddenly the wife started up 
and cried out: “ Alexis, don’t frighten 
me! Don’t shut your eyes! Are you 
in pain?” The old man quietly looked 
up. ‘No, I am in no pain; but let me 
breathe; I can’t breathe.” And for a 
few minutes all was still. ‘ Malania,” he 
at length murmured, “life is over; but do 
you remember our wedding day, and what 
a handsome pair we were?” “ Alexis, my 
beauty, food of my eyes!” cried the poor 
wife. And again the old man was silent. 
“ Malania, shall we meet once more in the 
world to come?” “I will pray to God 
that we may meet again.” And the old 
woman burst into tears. “No, no, do 
not weep, you little silly; God will give 
us back our youth, and once again we 
shall be the pair we were in days gone 
by.” “ We will, Alexis — we will!” “ With 
God all is possible,” whispered Alexis 
Sergeivitch, “he is all-powerful. Why, 
he created you, the wisest of women! 
There, there —I was only joking; give 
me your hand.” And the wife and hus- 
band each fondly kissed the clasped 
hands. After that, Alexis Sergeivitch 
grew quieter, and then began to wander. 
Malania Pavlovna sat watching him, one 
hand still clasped in his, whilst with the 
other she from time to time silently wiped 
away the tears that filled her eyes. Two 
hours passed. “Has he fallen asleep?” 
whispered the old woman who read the 
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prayers so wonderfully well, as she came 
from behind Irinarch, who was standing 
near the door motionless as a post, watch- 
ing his dying master. “He is asleep,” 
answered Malania Pavlovna also in a 
whisper. But suddenly Alexis Sergei- 
vitch opened his eyes. ‘“ Malania, my 
faithful friend,” he muttered in a broken 
voice ; “my own true wife, God’s bless- 
ing be with thee for all thy true love. I 
would — but I cannot raise myself — lift 
me up a little —that I may sign thee with 
the cross.” Malania leaned over him; 
but the raised hand fell back idly on the 
quilt, and in a few moments Alexis Ser- 
geivitch had ceased to breathe. 

His daughters came with their hus- 
bands to the funeral; neither the one nor 
the other had any children. Though he 
did not once mention their names on his 
deathbed, they were not forgotten in his 
will. “My heart has grown cold towards 
them,” he once said to me. Knowing, as 
I did, how kind and gentle he was by 
nature, I was surprised to hear him spea 
thus of his own daughters. But no one 
has aright to make himself judge between 
a father and his children. “ A little chink 
in the ground may in the course of time 
become a huge ravine,” Alexis Sergei- 
vitch said to me on another occasion; “a 
wound a yard long may heal, but cut out 
only a finger nail, and it will never grow 
again.” T have been told that the daugh- 
ters were ashamed of their old-fashioned 
parents. 

A month had not passed when Malania 
Pavlovna alsodied. From the day of her 
husband's death she took to her bed, was 
scarcely ever to be seen, and no longer 
cared how she was dressed. But she was 
buried in the blue satin jacket, and with 
Orloff’s miniature — only without the dia- 
monds. These her daughters carried off 
under the pretext that such diamonds 
were only fit to ornament the picture of 
their saint; but, in reality, to employ them 
for the adornment of their own persons. 

In such a lively manner do the figures 
of my dear old friends rise up before me, 
and my recollections of them are as fresh 
as if they had died but yesterday. Nev- 
ertheless, during the last visit 1 ever paid 
them —I was then a student —an inci- 
dent occurred which somewhat disturbed 
the impression | had hitherto formed of 
the patriarchal life led by the Teleguins. 

Amony the out-door servants was a cer- 
tain lvan, the coachman, or coachboy, as 
he was called, in consequence of his little 
stature, which was out of all proportion 
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with his years. He was the veriest mite 
of a man, extremely nimble in his move- 
ments, with a pug nose, curly hair, a face 
perpetually on the grin, poe | eyes likea 
mouse. He was a rare buffoon, and lover 
of practical jokes; and his tricks and 
drolleries were infinite. He understood 
how to let off fireworks, could fly kites, 
and was a good hand at any game; could 
ride standing at full gallop, could leap 
higher than any one else at “giant’s 
stride,” and was quite a master at mak- 
ing the queerest of shadows on the wall. 
No one could amuse children better than 
he, and Ivan was perfectly happy if he 
was only allowed to spend an entire da 

playing with them. When he laughed, 
the whole house shook, and he was al- 
ways ready with a joke and an answer. 

There was no being angry with him, 
and you were obliged to laugh even whilst 
scolding him. It was a treat to see Ivan 
dance — particularly the “ fish-dance.” 
The music would strike up, and then the 
fellow darted out into the middle of the 
group, and began turning, twisting, leap- 
ing, stamping with his feet, crawling on 
the floor, and going through all the antics 
of a fish that had been caught and thrown 
on the dry ground; and performed such 
contortions, clasping his neck with his 
heels, jumping here, springing there, that 
the very ground seemed to tremble under 
him. Many a time Alexis Sergeivitch, 
though, as I have already said, very fond 
of the choral dances, has interrupted the 
dancers, and cried out: ‘Come here, 
Ivan, my little coachboy; give us the 
fish-dance, and look sharp!” And then 
a minute later you heard him exclaiming: 
“ Ah, that’s it; well done, well done! ” 

It was, then, during my last visit that 
this same Ivan came one morning into my 
room, and without saying a word fell down 
on his knees before me. “Ivan! what’s 
the matter?” “Save me, sir!” “ How? 
What has happened?” And thereupon 
Ivan related to me all his troubles. 

About twenty years before he had been 
exchanged from the service of a certain 
Suchinski on to the estate of the Tele- 
guins; but simply exchanged, without 
going through any legal formality or 
being supplied with the necessary papers. 
The man in whose place he had been 
taken died, and his old masters had quite 
forgotten Ivan, so that he remained with 
Alexis Sergeivitch, as if he had been 
born a serf in the family. In the course 
of time his former masters died also, and 
the estate passed into fresh hands; and 
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the new proprietor, who was generally re- 
ported to be cruel and brutal, informed 
the authorities that one of his serfs had 
been taken into the service of Alexis Ser- 
geivitch without any legal sanction, de- 
manded his immediate surrender, and in 
case of refusal threatened his detainer 
with a heavy fine and punishment. Nor 
was the threat by any means an idle one, 
since Suchinski was a very high-placed 
official, a privy counsellor by rank, with 

reat influence throughopt the district. 

van in his fright appealed to Alexis Ser- 
geivitch. The old man took pity on his 
favorite dancer, and made an offer to the 
privy counsellor to buy Ivan of him fora 
good round sum, but the proposal was 
contemptuously rejected; and what made 
matters worse, he was a Little Russian — 
as pig-headed as the very devil. There 
was nothing to be done but to give up the 
poor serf. “I have lived here, made my 
home here, served here, eaten my daily 
bread here, and it is here I wish to die,” 
Ivan cried to me; “am I a dog, to be 
dragged by a chain from one kennel to 
another? Save me, I implore you; en- 
treat your uncle never to give me up; do 
not forget how often I have amused you. 
And if I do go, the worse for us all: it 
can only end in crime!” “Incrime! what 
do you mean, Ivan?” “ Why, I shall kill 
him. I will go, and the first day I will 
say to him, let me return to my old mas- 
ter, sir; do not refuse me, or if you do, 
take care: I will murder you!” 

If a chaffinch or a goldfinch had sud- 
denly spoken, and threatened to swallow 
a large bird, I should not have been more 
astonished than I was to hear Ivan speak 
thus. Ivan, the dancer, buffoon, and 
jester, the beloved of children, himself a 
child, this good-souled creature, to become 
a murderer! The idea was too ridiculous. 
Not for a moment did I believe him; but 
what I could not understand was that he 
should even talk of sucha thing. I had, 
however, a long conversation with Alexis 
Sergeivitch, and employed every form of 
entreaty that he would somehow or other 
arrange the affair. “My dear sir,” the 
old man replied, “I should indeed be 

lad to do so, but it is impossible. I 
Tove already offered the pig-headed fellow 
a good price, three hundred roubles, on 
my word of honor, and he will not hear of 
it; so, what can I do? Of course it is 
illegal, and the exchange was made in the 
old-fashioned way, as between men of 
honor, and now it promises to end badly. 
You will see, the man will take Ivan from 
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me by force —he is very powerful, the 
governor-general often dines at his house 
— and he will send soldiers to arrest him. 
And I have a mortal fear of soldiers! 
The time was, I would never have given 
up Ivan, let him storm as loudly as he 
chose; but now, only look at me, what a 
poor cripple I am. How can I fight 
against a man like that?” And in truth, 
Alexis Sergeivitch had of late aged 
greatly: his eyes now wore a childish ex- 
pression, and in place of the intelligent 
smile that once lit up his features, there 
played round his lips that mild uncon- 
scious simper which I have remarked that 
— old people will preserve even in their 
sleep. 

I communicated the result of our inter- 
view to Ivan, who heard me in silence 
with his head bent. ‘“ Well,” he at last 
exclaimed, “it is given to no one to 
escape his fate. But I shall keep my 
word; there is only one thing to do; and 
I will give him a surprise. Tf you don’t 
mind, sir, give mea little money to buy 
some vodki.” I gave him some, and that 
day Ivan drank heavily; but in the even- 
ing he favored us with the “ fish-dance,” 
and danced so that the girls and women 
were in ecstasies. Never before had I 
seen him in such force. 

The next day I returned home, and 
three months later, when I was in St. 
Petersburg, I learned that Ivan had kept 
his vow. He was sent off to his new 
master, who at once called him into his 
study and informed him that he was to act 
as coachman, that three of his bay horses 
would be given into his charge, and that 
it would be the worse for him if he did 
not look well after them, or in any way 
neglected his duties. “I am not a man 
to be joked with,” added he. Ivan lis- 
tened to all his master had to say, and 
then throwing himself at his feet declared 
that, whatever his Honor might wish, he 
never could be his serf. ‘* Let me go back, 
I beseech your Honor; or if you like, 
send me to bea soldier; or before long 
evil will come upon you!” 

His master flew into a furious passion. 
“Oh, you are one of that sort, are you? 
How dare you talk to me in that way! 
First, please to know that I am not your 
Honor, but your Excellency; and next, do 
not forget that you are long past the age 
for a soldier, even if they would take such 
a dwarf; and lastly, pray, what is it you 
threaten me with? Do you mean to burn 
my house down?” “ No, your Excellency, 
I shall never set fire to your house.” 
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“ What, then, are you going to murder 
me?” Ivan made no reply. “ I will never 
be your serf,” he muttered at last. “I 
will just show you, whether you are my 
serfor not,” roared his master. And Ivan 
was severely punished; but for all that, 
the three bay horses were put under his 
care, and he received the place of coach- 
man. ; 

Ivan appeared to submit to his fate, 
and as he soon proved that he understood 
his business, he quickly won the favor of 
. his master, the more so because in gen- 
eral he was quiet and civil in his behavior, 
while the horses entrusted to him were so 
well cared for that everybody declared it 
was a treat to look at them. His master 
evidently preferred driving out with Ivan 
to going with any of the other coachmen. 
Sometimes he would laugh, and say: 
“ Well, Ivan, do you recollect how badly 
we got on at our first meeting? but I 
fancy we have driven out the devil after 
all.” To these words Ivan never made 
any answer. But one day, just about 
Epiphany time, his master drove to 
town with Ivan as coachman, the bells 
jingling merrily from the necks of the 
three bay horses. They were just begin- 
ning to mount a rather steep hill at foot- 
pace, when Ivan slid off the box and went 
behind the sledge, as if to pick up some- 
thing he had let fall. It was a sharp 
frost, and his master sat huddled up ina 
thick fur, with a warm cap drawn close 
over his ears. Then Ivan took from un- 
der his long coat a hatchet which he car- 
ried in his belt, came close up behind his 
master, knocked off his cap, and with the 
words, “I warned you once, Peter Petro- 
vitch, so you have only yourself to thank,” 
at one blow cut his head open. He then 
stopped the horses, replaced the cap care- 
fully on the head of the dead man, and 
taking his place again on the box drove 
into town straight up to the police sta- 
tion. 

“T have brought you General Suchin- 
ski’s dead body, it is I myself who killed 
him. . 1 told him I would,and I have done 
it, So, take me.” 

He was arrested, brought to trial, and 
sentenced to the knout, and then sent for 
life to the mines in Siberia. And thus, 


Ivan, the gay, light-hearted dancer, dis- 
appeared forever from the world of light. 

Yes, involuntarily, but in a different 
sense, we exclaim with Alexis Sergei- 
vitch: “ The old times were good, but 
they are gone—and peace be with 
them!” 


C. E. TURNER. 
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E1sENACH, August 4. 

THE. glow of enthusiasm with which 
the English traveller revisits in middle 
life the Germany of his youth is apt to 
fade after some months’ experience. 
From the mere tourist’s point of view I 
find extraordinary improvements, hotels 
being far in advance of those familiar to 
me twenty and even ten years ago, and 
much more comfort being attainable with 
only moderate increase in charges ; from 
an esthetic point of view the change is 
no less great and commendable. Twenty 
years ago Germany was perhaps the 
worst-dressed nation in Europe, the long 
coats, mufflers, and long hair of the men, 
the dowdiness of the women, being pro- 
verbial. All this is of the past. Very 
great attention is now paid by both sexes 
and all ranks to personal appearance, 
whilst a general increase of well-being, 
better food, and better hygienic arrange- 
ments is telling upon the good looks as 
well as physique of the rising generation. 
An infiltration of French manners as well 
as of French taste is to be detected every- 
where, while not a few wholesome practi- 
cal notions have been gathered from 
ourselves. This is as it should be, and 
if we for our part would learn a lesson or 
two from our Teutonic neighbors in mat- 
ters of thrift, contentedness, and also 
ethics it would do us good. Here people 
are not materialized by great wealth, and 
although in our eyes German respect of 
titles and military rank may seem over- 
weening, the general contempt of money, 
merely as money, has something fine about 
it. The golden calf is not worshipped on 
German soil. Learning, official, military, 
and professional position are paid supreme 
court to. Small means and a modest style 
of living are not held in degradation. Peo- 
ple who live sparingly, or, as we should say, 
stingily, are not ashamed of the fact and 
are not socially inconvenienced by it, as 
among ourselves. In Germany it is the 
man, the Afensch, the MWesen, that is held 
in honor, not the fine things of this world 
which lend him a fictitious splendor. In 
what other country of the world is the 
professor, the teacher, and the savant 
held in such esteem? German teachers 
have a recognized position in society, and 
that respect is paid to the instructed 
which is their due. Again, take the un- 
compromising self-denial exercised by 
German men and women in daily life. 
French people are as rigidly economical, 
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but while laying by for their children or 
for old age always contrive to enjoy the 
present. What French people, even in 
the humbler ranks of life, spend on eating 
and drinking is enormous. Doubtless 
such good fare and good wine have much 
to do with their amiability and high 
spirits; but the Germans cannot afford to 
have a single extravagance, and only in- 
dulge in intellectual pleasures. The 
national love of music, literature, and the 
drama is the bright side of life. And 
there is yet one more lesson we may 
learn from our German neighbors — 
namely, discipline, the inculcation of duty, 
the almighty P/icht, before which every 
German child is taught to bow. Pflicht 
is taught in schools as regularly as ABC, 
and it is taught after sternest fashion in 
life. Not only the young recruit learns it 
during his three years’ enforced militar 
service, but the man of pleasure, the inof- 
fensive citizen, the head of a family in 
every phase of his existence. Were an 
Raglichuan subjected to all the police 
regulations and State interference hem- 
ming round a German, he would find life 
intolerable. This discipline, therefore, 
however much we may admire it from one 
oint of view, and however valuable we 
ave seen it to be as an element of a 
nation’s success, has a dark side, and 
leads us to consider the drawbacks of 
German social life generally. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the German 
individually is disciplined and taxed to 
death, and that Socialism so-called is but 
another name for a widespread and deep- 
rooted discontent. The limitations put 
upon speech and the expression of opinion 
must be felt as a-real grievance, whilst 
the result is a caution, we might almost 
call it a timidity, that particularly strikes 
an English mind. Nobody ever seems to 
dream of ventilating a public nuisance in 
a newspaper, and, alike in the case of 
social and political oppressions, there is 
no safety-valve of unlimited protest and 
discussion. All this seems to us strange 
in a country possessing a constitutional 
overnment and nominally a free press. 
‘renchmen wear their hearts on their 
sleeve, but caution, not unmixed with 
mistrust, is a leading characteristic of the 
German. It is very difficult to get a fair 
question fairly answered that has refer- 
ence to — important social or political 
matter. No one talks readily on the sub- 





jects that are most interesting to a for- 
eigner, and, as arule, he must judge for 
himself, instead of trusting to information 
gained from others. Perhaps, seeing how 
my t disagreeable books have been writ- 
ten by English writers about Germany, 
such reticence towards ourselves need not 
surprise us. In France the tongue is un- 
locked as freely as if national prejudice 
did not exist. At least, such is the dif- 
ference I have found, while being cordially 
received in both countries. 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the foreigner on 
German soil has much the best of it, and 
that, in spite of the great artistic and in- 
tellectual resources here, there are checks 
and vexations which would render Ger- 
man life unendurable to outsiders. Prince 
Bismarck, like an over-strict and over- 
vigilant schoolmaster, has overshot the 
mark and makes hypocrites of his schol- 
ars. At least so I must believe, and, 
notwithstanding outward expressions of 
loyalty, and an optimism commonly in- 
dulged in, there is no country in Europe 
where great changes are more fervently 
hoped for and relied upon. There is one 
point more I would mention, and that is 
the unanimously expressed kindliness and 
admiration of the people, considered in- 
dividually, towards the French nation. I 
have heard thoughtful, highly educated 
Germans, men of the world too, express 
as deep a regret for the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine as the most ardent 
French patriot could do, and the general 
feeling seems to be a desire for concilia- 
tion and friendly intercourse. The fact 
is, the Germans, no more than ourselves, 
can afford to miss French esprit, French 
vivacity, and the innumerable graces and 
charms of French character, so strikingly 
contrasted to their own more solid yet 
none the less admirable qualities. It is 
pleasant to find that the social relations 
of the two nations are being renewed by 
travel and other means of intercourse, and 
that nothing stands in the way of a true 
understanding between French or Ger- 
mans regarded as individuals but in- 
creased knowledge of one another. At 
least so I judge, having had no mean op- 
portunity of forming an opinion. In fact, 
unpleasant as is the admission, there can 
be little doubt that the French are much 
better liked than ourselves, and not onl; 
here and there, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the Vaterland. 
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